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“GO FORWARD!” 


‘Is this the time, O Church of Christ, to sound 
Retreat? To arm with weapons cheap and blunt 

‘ The men and women who have borne the brunt 

Of truth’s fierce strife and nobly held their ground? 


‘Ts this the time to halt, when all around 
. Horizons lift, new destinies confront; 
Stern duties wait our Nation, never wont 
Yo play the laggard, when God’s will was found? 


‘(Nol Rather strengthen stakes and lengthen cords- 
: Enlarge Thy plans and gifts, O thou elect, 

; And to thy Kingdom come for such a time! 
he earth with all its fulness is the Lord’s; 
reat things attempt for Him, great things expect! 

“.; Whose love imperial is, whose power sublime.” 
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Introducing You to This Issue 


mer <jISSIONS would remind the reader, first of all, that this 

ee is the last month of the fiscal year of the Missionary 
Societies. If you have intended to make an unusual 
contribution this year, and have let it run along until now, 
there is yet time to do it, if you act with promptness. Be 
assured that the gifts this year will not be as large as the 
calls from the varied fields of effort. Churches that have 
not taken their offerings or made up their accounts would 
do a Christian act if they would not wait until the last 
Le SA Reet i week of March. As we are now bidden to help by doing 

—_ the Christmas shopping early, so churches and individuals 
may help greatly by doing their missionary giving early. Weall hope for 
a good outcome. Glorious it would be if the fifteen per cent. increase of the 
Five Year Program should be realized. 

The ‘‘Go Forward” on the fly leaf sounds the right note. ACongo 
missionary tells us of getting back to work; Dr. Barnes reviews the 100th 
year of Baptist home missions; Principal Huizinga of Kurnool tells of 
Christian Education in our South India Mission and its wide opportunities ; 
the Travelogist goes to Porto Rico, ‘‘ paradise isle,’? as some one calls it; 
Mrs. Barnes impresses the duty of teaching the immigrants to read English; 
the Interviewer interviews Dr. Lerrigo about his Five Year Program adven- 
ture; Prof. Taylor shows how athletics are making new creatures physically 
of Chinese youth; then by quick transition we pass from Burma to Salvador, 
thence to Japan, Montana on a Chapel Car, Mission Conferences in New 
York and Garden City, Leleka’s home in Africa, Nebraska in company with 
a colporter, and back to Burma with a forty-year veteran. With the editor 
we face the crisis in our national affairs in, we trust, the true Christian 
spirit. The unusual variety continues in the Helping Hand, Tidings,World 
Wide Guild, Foreign Land, Home Land and other pages, and you will find 
something attractive clear to the last cover. This is vital matter, too, 
revealing the many-sidedness of our denominational activities. You will 
note the amount of space given to brief news items, enabling us to cover a 
large number of fields. 

Next month we shall give the first article on Cleveland, our Convention 
City this year, and one of the most energetic and up-to-date of American 
cities, with a just pride in itself. It is none too early to be planning for 
attendance at the Northern Baptist Convention — under which convenient 
term we sum up all the anniversaries of our Baptist Societies. Cleveland 
will have room and welcome for all who come. How about sending your 
pastor? Be sure to get “‘ Missions” for April— and May, and so on thru the 
year. Note that spelling of ‘‘ thru ’? — seems odd at first, but you get thru 


quicker. 
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Off the Beaten Track 


BY AN OUTWARD BOUND CONGO 
MISSIONARY 








UT we must be on our way to 
Africa. Europe is too sad a 

place to stay in unless you can 
Soles in some way help the wounded 
USvM<S bodies and bleeding hearts. The 
little line of mission stations out in the 
Congo, fortresses standing for truth and 
righteousness, but so poorly manned, calls 
us. Finally the day of sailing arrives and 
the missionary party with trunks, grips and 
packages, are trundled off to the boat. 
We expected to go out on the midnight 
tide but it was not till noon next day that 
we got away, which possibly was fortunate, 
for a cargo steamer that left at midnight 
twelve hours behind us struck a mine and 
sank. Whether the ship in the darkness 
got out of its course and ran on a protecting 
mine or whether it came upon one placed 
by the enemy we did not hear. 

Day by day we were kept in ignorance 
of our position and the speed we were 
traveling to avoid the possibility of in- 
formation getting to a submarine. Words 
and letters must be weighed these days 
before they are given to the outside world. 
We are glad that military censorship does 
not extend to thoughts and religious con- 
victions. 

Three weeks on board ship is too long. 
It is such an indolent, sleepy life that it 
requires the lash of a stiff conscience to 
drive one to work. There is too much 
time to talk about your neighbors. On the 
eighteenth day out we crossed the equator. 
The day was given over to sports ending 
with a concert at night. Some of us could 
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remember when the sports on these ships 
were of a much ruder sort, for it used to be 
the custom to initiate those who crossed 
the equator for the first time. 


Three weeks were rounded out before 
we sighted the mouth of the Congo. Long 
before land is in sight you are aware that 
you are nearing it, for this mighty river, 
second only in size to the Amazon, dis- 
colors the ocean waters for about eighty 
miles out to sea. As you approach nearer 
you see the coast-line fringed with palm- 
trees. Back of the coast lie mangrove 
swamps, rising in the distance in hills 
covered with forest growth, or grass parched 
yellow after the four months’ dry season. 

When we arrived in the river a large 
tug-boat pulled alongside and began to 
send its cargo on board, the said cargo 
being 150 Congo natives who were to be 
employed in unloading the cargo. Up the 
ladder they clambered, each carrying his 
baggage on his head. The African does 
not have to wait for porters and flunkeys, 
for he can carry all his earthly belongings, 
apart from his house, gardens and wives, 
along with him. The baggage consisted 
of a mixture of clothing and food carried in 
a sack or an old tin box discarded by some 
white man. One man dressed in an old 
coat and a loin-cloth held in one hand a 
clean stand-up collar in which he expected 
to swell out when he reached Boma. 

Sixty-five miles up the river we come to 
Boma, the capital of the colony. Yonder 
on the hill where the Belgian flag waves is 
the Governor-General’s residence. Down 
along the waterfront are the trading- 
houses. Behind one of thse is a big 
baobab tree known as Stanley’s tree, for 
the explorer had camped under t and had 
carved his name into the bark. 

Two days at Boma and we push on to 
Matadi, 110 miles from the ocean and at 
the head of ocean navigation. For the 
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next 250 miles up to Stanley Pool cataracts 
make the river impassable, but from Stan- 
ley Pool to Stanley Falls, a distance of 
1,000 miles, many river-steamers ply. 
Nearing Matadi we pass through Hell’s 
Cauldron. A sharp turn in the river 
causes a great number of cross-currents 
and eddies, and at times a considerable 
whirlpool. 

Matadi itself seems closely related to the 
place just passed with the evil sounding 
name. Matadi, meaning rocks, gets its 
name from the rocky hillside upon which 
the town is built. At midday in the hot 
season these superheated rocks make it a 
veritable fiery furnace. We often wonder 
how, in such a place, our Mission Treasurer 
has been able to serve the Society and the 
missionaries through so many years and 
with such great efficiency. 

On arriving we are informed that the 
Mission Conferenceis in session at Leopold- 
ville. Leopoldville is just below Stanley 
Pool at the head of the cataracts. In the 
old days it meant two weeks of weary 
tramping over the old caravan road which 
made its zig-zag course for the 250 miles. 
Now a narrow guage railroad shortens the 
time to two days. Until recently you had 
your choice of two classes on the railroad, 
first class at sixteen cents a mile, and second 
at two cents. Then it was easy for the 
missionary to decide which to take. If he 
was new to the country and imagined he 
was an American plutocrat it was the busi- 
ness of the Mission Treasurer to adjust 
the newcomer’s spectacles. At present 


there are three classes of railway travel, 


considered as first. second and third, but 
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which might be graded a little lower in the 
scale. Whether in the course of years the 
line will evolve comfortable coaches at a 
reasonable rate of travel is a problem. 
While the express trains do not compare 
with the Twentieth Century Limited for 
speed or comfort, yet they hold a record 
all their own, for they make 140 miles the 
first day, and by sleeping over night recruit 
sufficient strength to make the remaining 
110 miles the next day. Yet when we hear 
the stories of the fever-haunted trail of the 
old days we are glad that we live in an age 
of speed and comfort. 

At Leopoldville we found warm welcome 
from a little band of eleven missionaries, 
augmented on our arrival to seventeen, 
dealing with the problems pertaining to 
large areas of Congo and tens of thousands 
of its inhabitants. Here was a quartet 
of those pioneers who followed in the trail 
of Stanley opening up the country to a 
knowledge of Christ as Saviour— Richards, 
Frederickson, Harvey and Sims. Rev. 
Joseph Clark, now at home on furlough, is, 
a member of this group. Another that we 
always rejoiced to have in our conferences, 
saintly Mr. Billington, has gone to his 
reward. 

The others present had served their five, 
ten, or twenty years. Beginners there 
were none. Ah, there is the rub! Where 
are those who are willing to undertake the 
tasks that the veterans must necessarily 
lay down in the course of a few years? 
Have all available men been called to the 
colors? Surely Congo will not give forth 
its cry. “Come overand help us,” unheeded! 

Sona Bata, Congo Belge. 





A NATIVE CONGO VILLAGE 
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The 100th Year 


A HOME MISSION REVIEW OF 1916 


BY FIELD SECRETARY L. C. BARNES, D.D. 


53 T Cleveland in May the 
“ denomination is to 
celebrate 100 years 
of Baptist Home Mis- 
sions on a_ national 
scale, the old Trien- 
nial Convention hav- 
ing sent John M. 
Peck to the West in 1817. What were the 
outstanding features of progress in the 
year 1916? Perhaps the most significant 
thing is the fact that the same phase of work 
which was foremost in the minds of the 
fathers in the first year was stil] foremost 
in the minds of their great-grandsons in the 
one hundredth year, namely, Evangelism. 
There is no question about its primacy in 
either year. 

In 1916, as probably in no year preceding, 
the churches from ocean to ocean were mak- 
ing it Goal One. In the old West to which 
Peck went, the evangelizing forces were 
being marshalled in a masterly way thru 
the Central Division from West Virginia to 
Minnesota, by Dr. H. F. Stilwell, Division 
Superintendent of Evangelism the last half 
of the year. In the large Western Division 
from the Mississippi to the Pacific, Dr. 
W. B. Hinson as Superintendent was con- 
ducting conferences in which wide groups 
of leaders felt themselves lifted to new 
levels. In many State Convention fields, 
East as well as West, marked and con- 
certed advance was made in winning dis- 
ciples. In some of the midland states 
simultaneous and State-wide evangelism 
was conducted as never before. The Home 





Mission Society, cooperated with every 
State calling for it in sustaining State 


evangelists. In the Society’s three evan- 
gelistic divisions, general conferences for 
the whole division were held at Suffield, 
Chicago and Salt Lake. The findings of 
these first completely representative gather- 
ings in the sole interest of evangelism are 
to be printed for universal help. 

The work for Negroes made marked 
advance in the right direction. ‘The Board 
of the Society and Dr. Brink, its Superin- 
tendent of Education, are guiding the edu- 
cational institutions toward regional sup- 
port. In 1916 Arkansas Baptist College 
raised over $6,000 in cash from the colored 
Baptists of the State on rally day at the 
annual meeting of the State Convention; 
Selma University raised $5,000 in cash from 
the colored Baptists of Alabama in a 
“rally ” that closed December Ist, 1916; 
Americus Institute of Georgia has com- 
pleted a fund that enables it to wipe out an 
accumulated indebtedness of over $10,000; 
Roger Williams University has perfected 
plans for a $2,500 rally to culminate the 
third Sunday in March, 1917; Florida 
Baptist Academy has completed a $25,000 
building fund and has the money actually 
in hand; Morehouse College completed a 
$25,000 dormitory fund and the building 
is already up and occupied. The year 
rounds out a full half-century of work for 
the belated race. It is rapidly catching up. 
At the beginning only ten per cent could 
read and write, now more than seventy per 
cent. The current semi-centennials are of 
schools with most significant names, Roger 
Williams University and Morehouse Col- 
lege. 

The year 1916 marked an era in missions 
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to Latin Americans. The Congress on 
Christian Work in Latin America held at 
Panama City, February 10-20, brought 
together all that is known about it and 
thoroly sifted the information so that the 
seven volumes of its reports become an 
authoritative source of wisdom and of 
inspiration. There never before has been 
anything like it in the interests of the higher 
life of the twenty Latin American republics, 
one-half of which are within the field of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society. 
Our Society took its full share in arranging, 
manning and following up the Congress. 

During the year the Board wrought out 
with careful study in the light of its own 
large experience, and of all that had been 
formulated by other boards, a set of Regula- 
tive Standards. ‘These are fitted to elevate 
the quality, quicken the pace and steady 
the balance of all our Latin-American work. 
It is so surely a step in the right direction 
that the Board has decided to do a similar 
thing for all the other departments of work. 

On specific fields in Latin America the 
conspicuous items of the year were, in Porto 
Rico, the consolidating of all evangelical 
periodicals under the editorship of our mis- 
sionary, Juan Cepero, so that it now has a 
larger circulation than any other periodical 
of any kind on the island; in Cuba, the 
cheering and at the same time distressful 
overcrowding of our commanding school at 
Cristo; in Central America, the purchase of 
a good lot with in two squares of the capitol 
in San Salvador and the sending of two new 
men and their wives into El Salvador; in 
Mexico, the greatest revival in the history of 
the Republic, conducted by our missionary 
at the capital, A. DeRoos, with some 700 
conversions, and the practical completion 
of a splendid hospital at Puebla. 

The foreign-speaking and city work of 
the Society had record experiences in 1916. 
A new racial group has come to us seeking 
our fostering care. Twenty Serbians of 
Detroit have formed the nucleus of a Bap- 
tist church there, and a man was selected 
to shepherd them. Another nationality of 
intense interest at the present time is the 
Rumanian, to which we alone minister. 
There has been remarkable development 
of our Rumanian work in Detroit. There 
are now three active stations with about 
500 Rumanian Baptists. One of these 


groups has purchased a Presbyterian 
church building for $20,000 and paid two- 
thirds of the cost in nine months. The 
National Baptist Slavic Training School in 
Chicago has leased Keyes Hall (of the old 
Congregational Seminary plant) and housed 
there 18 students, and the family of the 
Polish teacher. The Russian Bible Insti- 
tute has just opened in the Second Avenue 
Baptist Church, New York City. This 
school is designed to give a general Chris- 
tian education, and is not exclusively 
a missionary training school. Forty-two 
students have been enrolled, twelve of 
whom are from Canada. Three regularly 
employed teachers constitute the faculty. 
Provision is made here, as in the other 
schools, for additional lectures in English. 
The teaching of English is a prominent part 
of the curriculum in all of these schools. 

With three million people in the United 
States who cannot speak the English lan- 
guage and one-half of the total population — 
soon to be more — living in the congested 
centers, our city and foreign-speaking work . 
is looming larger and larger. Decided ad- 
vances were made in 1916 in many places. 
For example, Hammond, Indiana, with its 
environs, is one of the new and great indus- 
trial centers of the nation. The Indiana 
Convention, in cooperation with the Home 
Mission Society, has been reaching out for 
several of the untouched foreign-speaking 
groups and also for the English-speaking 
population. There has been launched dur- 
ing the past year a survey to form the basis 
of one of the most important pieces of con- 
structive advancement which the denomi- 
nation has yet undertaken in a coopera- 
tive way in any city of size and importance. 

When John M. Peck was plodding his 
way with his family in a one-horse wagon 
for many weeks in order to get to the Missis- 
sippi River, if he could have seen even the 
few high points of Home Mission work a 
hundred years later glimpsed in the fore- 
going paragraphs and could have described 
them to the little groups of Baptists whom 
he found on the road, they would have 
called him insane in the magnitude of his 
conceptions, or at the very least a prepos- 
terous dreamer. No first-year visions could 
by any possibility compass the length and 
breadth and intensity of the one hundredth 
year home mission realities. 
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EANING of the name? 
Rich Port. So it 
seemed to Colum- 
bus, who discovered 
the island, Nov. 16, 
1493, a year and 
nineteen days after 
his landing on Cuba 

He named the island 


1492). 
San Juan Bautista de Puerto Rico (St. 


Oct. 28, 


John the Baptist of Porto Rico), later 
shortened to Porto Rico. The original 
name was Boriquen, after the aboriginal 
West Indian tribe that inhabited it when 
the Spaniards came. 

Early History? Tragic, like that which 
followed Spanish occupation everywhere. 
Natives were killed off under Ponce de 
Leon, Diego Columbus and their succes- 
sors, till what had been as populous as a 
beehive became a grave. In 1531 slaves 
were imported from Africa to replace the 
slaughtered Indians. In 1815 Spain gave 
Porto Rico an improved standing, and in 
1870 made the island a Spanish Province 
with representation in the Cortes. In 1873 
34,000 slaves were liberated by voluntary 
action of the people. The slaveholders 
were paid, and the action showed the spirit 
of the Porto Ricans. They followed the 
Cubans in revolt against Spanish: rule, 
‘ which were repressive and oppressive, and 
on July 25, 1898, the island through the 
fortunes of war passed into possession of 
the United States. 

Location? Slightly southeast from New 
York a distance of 1,380 miles. Smallest 
island of the four forming the Greater 
Antilles. Island a parallelogram, 105 miles 
long by 40 wide; area 3,606 square miles, 


about two-thirds as large as Connecticut 


(4,965). 


San Juan, capital, is 1,000 miles 


east of Havana. Midway between North 
and South America, and directly on the 
line of travel from Europe to the Pacific 
via the Panama Canal, Porto Rico guards 
the eastern passage to the Caribbean as 
Cuba guards the western. Situation stra- 
tegic and of considerable importance there- 
fore. 

Natural Beauty? Very great. Moun- 
tains run the entire length from east to 
west —a great backbone ridge, 2,000 to 
3,000 feet high, from which the short rivers 
and streams flow. Tropical luxuriance 
everywhere. No spot of its size more 
varied or lovely. Small enough to be 
grasped as a whole— mountain peaks, 
valleys with cultivated fields and white 
villages, slopes forest clad, and fringes 
of stately palms, with the coral reefs and 
blue ocean blending into the sky—a 
picture indeed is this ‘‘ most smiling of the 
Antilles.” 

Good for Winter Visiting? Winter clim- 
ate nearly perfect; perennial May-day 
type; thermometer ranges from 65 to 94, 
average 70; sea breezes preventing over- 
heat. Frost unknown; trade winds rise by 
ten of the morning; nights cool. Most 
favorable climate in the hills on the north 
shore. 

Fertility? Cultivation possible in all 
parts, but less than one-fifth under cultiva- 
tion, owing to bad roads and lack of man- 
agement and thrift. Soil marvelously 
rich, four crops a year being possible. 
Natives can live on bananas, sweet pota- 
toes and tropical fruits without overwork. 
Sugar, coffee and tobacco the largest crops 
for market. Island bound to be prosperous 
if trade relations are made right with this 
country. 

Roads? One famous highway, the mac- 
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adam military road eighty miles long from 
San Juan to Ponce—a bold engineering 
feat and perhaps the finest road in the 
Antilles. Aside from this and a few off- 
shoots the condition was wretched, trails 
being a more appropriate term than roads. 
We are improving transportation, however. 
Railway lines are also being constructed 
where practicable. Change has created 
new real estate values. 

People? First census, which Americans 
made, showed about a million people, in- 
creased now to perhaps a million and a 
quarter divided into whites, mulattoes and 
blacks. Spanish blood controls business, to- 
gether with the Americans who have come 
in; mixed-blood natives constitute prob- 
ably three-fourths of the whole population. 
Porto Ricans in general described as cour- 
teous, hospitable, peaceable, fairly indus- 
trious and naturally law-abiding and intel- 
ligent. The wealthier citizens are well 
educated, and the children are quick to 
learn. Like the Cubans, the Porto Ricans 
are attractive, and the missionaries love to 
labor among them. The peon or peasant 
class in unusually good. There is very 
much to be said for the Porto Ricans, and 
they certainly deserve to have been better 
treated by our government as to citizen- 
ship. To hold them as subjects and then 
not grant them definite place and rights 
with other citizens is neither American nor 
just. 

The Capital? San Juan, a city of about 
40,000, is to Porto Rico what Paris is to 
France—the metropolis, tho Ponce is 
larger and more enterprising, which is to 
say more American. Porto Rico is not 
city-mad. The people live all over— 
that is one of the impressive things. The 
entire island seems to be populated. Stuck 
in most inaccessible places are the little 
houses and shacks, and always in evidence 
are the children. San Juan has its main 
plaza, cathedral, city hall, fort and parade 
ground and barracks; its white palaces of 
archbishop and governor; its Spanish 
atmosphere. Narrow streets and con- 
gestion do not invite a long stay, and the 
visitor is glad to get out to Rio Piedras, 
where the University and our school work 


are. 
Ponce? A port town and a city proper, 
with two mile highway lined by attractive 
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villas. Streets straight and narrow, well 
kept. The commercial center of the south 


coast, and missionary center as well, with 
creditable Protestant churches. Better 
class of Porto Ricans know well the differ- 
ence between priest and Protestant mis- 
sionary, and appreciate unselfish work of 
the latter for the people. American influ- 
ence stronger in Ponce than in any other 
place. 

Primitive Life? In the country generally, 
yes. Simple with few wants. No worry 
about keeping warm. Children just grow; 
floor a common sleeping-place, meals where 
and when it happens; many people under- 
fed; little notion of life as we know it; 
yet little wretchedness in what many would 
consider poverty, and a ready willingness to 
share with the stranger whatever the rural 
dweller has. Also a hunger for the gospel 
that is the richest reward for the mission- 
ary. The rural Porto Ricans are worth 
knowing. When they come to know and 
accept Christ they exhibit some of the 
finest traits of redeemed character. . 

Religious and Moral Conditions? When 
our missionaries went to Porto Rico in 1899 
they found an island in which the Roman 
Catholic Church had held full and undis- 
puted sway for four hundred years. Yet 
Father Sherman, a Roman priest, said, 
after he had been in the island as chaplain, 
“Porto Rico is a Catholic country with- 
out religion whatsoever.” Large numbers 
of people with families were unmarried, 
because they had not money to pay the 
church fees required. The people were 
destitute of real religion. Education had 
been neglected, morals found few examples 
in the place where they should have been 
taught and guarded, and superstitution 
was fostered. Sunday was a day for sports 
and gambling, and against cock-fighting or 
degrading vices the Church had no word to 
say. Our missionaries have had to con- 
tend with the fact that there was no Sun- 
day, properly speaking, known in Porto 
Rico. But the day of liberation came at 
last. 

What Has Been Done? From the start 
the leading Protestant denominations de- 
cided that in evangelizing the island a 
wise division of labor should be made, 
to prevent ‘overlapping and untoward 
consequences and secure the gospel pres- 
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entation in all parts of Porto Rico. A 
comity agreement was entered into by the 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Meth- 
odists and Baptists by which certain fields 
were recognized. While there is an un- 
affiliated Episcopal diocese, work has 
proceeded amicably and successfully since 
1899, and the results have been happy and 
significant. ‘There is now a union Protes- 
tant paper, edited by one of our Baptist 
missionaries, which serves all the denomi- 
nations and represents the missionary work 
before the,people. 

Educational Progress? Remarkable. 
Under American rule schools were estab- 
lished and the work of education begun. 
The illiteracy was very great, little having 
been done for the common people. Now 
there are schools everywhere on the island, 
with a system running up to college and 
university. The missions have estab- 
lished schools also, some of them in con- 
nection with the government schools. The 
next generation in Porto Rico will be differ- 
ent and will speak English, tho Spanish 
remains the common language. 

Moral Tone Elevated? Perceptibly, tho 
it takes time to change any people. The 
new ideas have been welcomed to a remark- 
able degree, and a new type of home and 
religion has been introduced. The Porto 
Ricans have responded nobly to the appeal 
to their better nature. Ten thousand 
Christian converts in the first ten years 
show something of the results achieved, 
but numbers cannot indicate the radical 
changes in the life and aims of the people. 
The relations between the American mis- 
sionaries and the native workers are close 
and cordial, and friction is rare. The 
natives know the difference between the 
missionaries and the other Americans who 
go to the island for commercial purposes 
and often are anything but a credit to their 
country. 

The Outlook? Exceedingly bright for 
Porto Rico, if American Christians do their 
full duty by the people so suddenly brought 
under our flag. The government should 
treat them justly and fairly, to begin with; 
and there should be no lack of resources 
with which to prosecute mission work. It 
is possible to make Porto Rico one of the 


fairest spots on the globe—a Christian 
island filled with happy and prosperous and 
devoted people. 

Our Baptist Mission? Started in Feb- 
ruary, 1899, by Rev. H. P. McCormick, 
formerly in Mexico, sent by our Home 
Mission Society to San Juan. Rev. A. B. 
Rudd, another Mexican missionary, joined 
him, and the foundations were laid for a 
permanent work. Mr. Rudd, aided by 
Mrs. Janie P. Duggan, located in Ponce, 
where the first Baptist edifice in Porto 
Rico was dedicated in 1903. That year 
Rev. E. L. Humphrey was sent to develop 
work in the center of the island. The work 
has grown steadily, reaching in the report 
for 1915-16 the following statistics: 


Present number of churches. . 49 
English-speaking missionaries........ 5 
Spanish and native missionaries. ..... 27 
Number native missionaries married. . 21 
Baptisms during year. Learnt: 134 
Present church membership... ceeeeee ae 
Contributions for all work........... $4,434 
Number of chapels.................. 36 
Missionary residences owned......... if 
Number Sunday-schools............. 68 
Pupils enrolled. .....2.0. 00.0 . 3,555 
Value of property............ . $141,850 


The staf? The present superintendent 
is Rev. C. S. Detweiler, whose headquarters 
are at Santurce, a suburb of San Juan. The 
Woman’s Home Mission Society has sent 
valued workers as teachers and assistants. 
Six of these trained women are now on the 
field. The American missionaries in 1916 
were, in addition to Mr. Detweiler, Rev. 
J. P. Freeman (San Juan), Rev. E. L. 
Humphrey (Caguas), Rev. G. A. Riggs, 
(Barranquitas), and P. D. Woods, Principal 
of Grace Conaway Institute at Rio Piedras, 
where the chief government college is 
located. The American missionaries super- 
intend the work in their districts. We 
have some capable and consecrated native 
pastors, living proofs of the native worth 
and the Gospel’s saving power. The 
women at work in 1916 were Miss Adell 
Martin and Esther Palacios at Caguas; 
Misses Mary O. Lake, Alta Simmons and 
Candida Franco at Ponce; Miss Albertine 
D. Bischoff at San Juan, and Miss Lydia 
Huber at Rio Piedras. Rev. Juan Cebera 
is editor of the paper. 


PORTO RICO EVANGELIZED WOULD BE AN EARTHLY PARADISE 
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Christian Education in the Baptist South India Mission 
BY REV. HENRY HUIZINGA OF KURNOOL 


MAIHRISTIAN education, 
both as a means of evan- 
gelism and as a training 
for Christian leaders, re- 
ceives to-day the unquali- 
fied approval of all mis- 
sionary statesmen of In- 
dia. It is true, many mis- 
SY sionaries, feeling the need 
of money for other forms 
of work, and having their appropriations 
cut down even for such prime necessities 
as touring expenses and ordinary village 
evangelization, look almost askance at 
the large appropriations that are still 
needed for our schools. Here it becomes a 
matter of, “this ought ye to have done 
and not to have left the other undone.” 
But we must not forget that even the 
most elemental evangelistic work is directly 
dependent on the Christian high schools 
and colleges. Consider, for example, such 
a testimony as the following from Dr. Stan- 
ton, of Kurnool, in his Report for 1914: 
“Our force of field workers was largely 
increased during the year to meet the de- 
mands of the new converts for teachers and 
preachers. All our boys in the third and 
fourth forms (seventh and eighth grades) 
of the high school were sent out to care for 
these needy souls. J have been surprised 
and astonished at the work of these young 
men in the villages. They have made good 
and imparted a great impetus to the whole 
work. Our force of workers now consists 
of 7 pastors of churches, 7 evangelists, 
48 teachers, and 1 colporter, a total of 63. 
With one exception they are all young 
men, educated and trained in our boarding 





school, brought up under our care and em- 
bued with a strong evangelistic spirit. 
These are the men who are carrying the 
burdens of the work, without murmur or 
complaint, in a spirit of unselfish devotion, 
in good report and in evil report, counting 
it all joy to suffer for the Name’s sake. 
They are our joy and crown of rejoicing. 
If any one were to ask us what results have 
been achieved on the Kurnool field, we 
should point not to any material equip- 
ment or even to the number of converts, but 
to these young men.” 
Likewise Mr. Brock, in writing concern- 
ing the work done by these workers, gives 
an equally glowing testimony, ending by 
saying: “ After all, the work is done by 
them, though I may write the Report.” 
We need constantly to keep in mind a 
broad and patient view of the aim that we 
are trying to reach. Just because only a 
few percent of the children we ever had in * 
school become teachers and preachers is no 
proof that all the rest is wastage. We have 
maintained a system of education in our 
mission for the purpose of raising an intel- 
ligent church membership. The need of 
this in a land like India, which is truly 
famous, or infamous, for the appalling 
amount of illiteracy among its people, is 
evident. Less than ten per cent of the men 
and less than one per cent of the women can 
read a printed page. Of boys, only about 
1 in 5 is in school; of girls, 1 in 25. The 
Christian community is far ahead of the 
members of other religions on all counts, 
as may be seen from the following interest- 
ing statistics, taken from the Government 
Census, and Quinquennial Survey: 


Hindus Muhammadans Christians 
Literate per 1,000 Males of each community, 101 69 228 
Literate per 1,000 Females of each community, 8 4 96 
Boys in school per 1,000 Males of each community, 44 46 109 
Girls in school per 1,000 Females of each community, 6 7 64 
Boys in High School, 1,000 Males of each community, 3 2 11 
Girls in High School, 160,000 Females of each community, 6 l 600 


These figures prove that Christians are 
leaders in education, and that in the future 
the power of leadership is in their hands. 
Let us weigh well the importance of this 


consideration for the evangelization of 
India. As has been so often pointed out, 
India must be evangelized by Indians, 
and while in no way discounting the power 
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of all converted and consecrated lives, yet 
the value of trained and educated leaders 
is hardly to be over-estimated. 

But the full need and the opportunity 
have not yet been met. Not only is there 
room for more education among the 
Christian community in India, when we 
compare it with the people of Japan or 
America; it must here also be specially 
noted that our Baptist Christians in South 
India are in some respects far behind the 
average of the Christian people of India. 
Unfortunately we have no statistics for 
the amount of illiteracy among our church 
members, but there is no question that it is 
lamentably large. In the number of boys 
and girls in primary schools we are proba- 
bly not far behind the average Christian 
community. At present some 16,000 
Christian boys and girls are in our schools, 
which is less than one-half the total number 
of children of the Baptist Christians of our 
Mission. And when we consider how poor 
the quality of the education that most of 
them get, and how few the years that 
they spend in school, the majority of them 
getting no farther than the second grade, 
we realize how little is being done for the 
future generation of Christians. 

But when we come to higher education, 
we find that we are far behind the average 
of the Christian people in India. Our 
Baptist community numbers approximately 
170,000 persons. While out of the average 
Christian community of that size 900 
boys are in high school, we have only 220; 
instead of 317 girls, we have less than 50; 
every 170,000 Christians have 58 boys in 
college, but we have only 9; and instead of 
7 girls in college we have but one. So that 
in boys’ high school education we need to 
have at least four times the present num- 
ber; and in college education for boys, and 
in both high school and college education 
for girls, we need to do at least six times 
as much as we are doing, before we are 
up to the rest of the Indian Christian 
community. We have only four or five 
Baptist university graduates, we ought to 
have 71. All this goes to show that to 
make our work efficient we need to go 
on with untiring zeal along the lines al- 
ready begun. 

While we might here consider specific 
needs of our existing high schools, the 
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greatest requirement of our educational 
work in South India is the establishment 
of a college, and this ought to be put down 
as one of the goals of our Five Year Pro- 
gram. ‘The number of our high school 
students is greater now than ever before 
in our history, and the time is ripe for a 
good college. We have a larger Christian 
community than any other denomina- 
tion, and yet we have to send our Chris- 
tian boys scattering to the colleges of 
other missions. Why should our Mission 
thus be the beggar among the Missions of 
South India? It would give our denomina- 
tion prestige and encourage all branches of 
education from the kindergarten up, if 
we had a college. 

Permit a comparison with another field. 
If in East China there is a place for the 
Shanghai Baptist College, with fourteen 
American teachers on the staff, for 177 
students in preparatory department, col- 
lege, and theological seminary, for a 
Christian community of 20,000, counting 
East and South China Missions, of both the 
Northern and Southern Baptist Societies: 
then surely in our South India Mission, 
with a Christian community of 170,000, 
with four high schools, having 1,400 
pupils enrolled, we should cap the educa- 
tional system with a good college. It is 
pointed out that our Christians are of 
low caste and illiterate. I doubt if 
they would suffer much by comparison 
with our Chinese Christians, but in any 
case two things are to be considered: 
(1) Our Christian community will grow in 
intellectual power and position as educa- 
tional advantages are offered to them; 
(2) the great body of Sudras, the middle 


‘class of South India, the back-bone of the 


population, is just beginning to join our 
numbers and is on the brink of turning in 
masses into the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

Many things are to be considered, of 
which I deem the first in importance to 
be the question of a union college with the 
American Evangelical Lutherans, to be 
located at Bezwada, which is a city with 
a future. It is the most strategic place in 
the whole Telugu country, and is in the 
heart of our Mission, and being a great 
railroad center is easily reached by rail 
from all parts of our Mission. It would 
also be an equally good center for the 
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Lutheran Mission, who now have a high 
school and a second grade college (that is, 
teaching to the sophomore year) at Gun- 
tur, about twenty miles distant. Many 
things could be urged in favor of a union 
effort, for which their Mission, I under- 
stand, is prepared. It is time that Chris- 
tian missions «top the tremendous waste 
involved in the duplication of effort in 
work of this sort. By means of co- 
operation with the Lutheran Mission it 
would be possible to build up and maintain 
a first grade college of the highest rank, 
which would serve the whole Telugu coun- 
try. This would be far better suited to 
the needs of our own Christian community 
than our union with the Madras Christian 
College, which is entirely outside of our 
main territory, and which brings our boys 
too far away from their customary en- 
vironment. 

But if a union effort should not be found 
feasible, another plan has been proposed 
and has received the hearty endorsement of 
the Educational Council of the South India 
mission, of establishing a college altogether 
our own at Kurnool, and I call attention to 
this plan here to emphasize the important 
opportunity that we have. From Kurnool 
northward the nearest college is the Ni- 
zam’s Government college at Hyderabad, 
100 miles away; eastward the nearest col- 
lege is the Lutheran college at Guntur, 
300 miles away; southward the nearest 
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college is the Mysore Government col- 
lege at Bangalore, 250 miles away; and 
westward the nearest college is the Hindu 
college at Poona, 450 miles away. Of 
those I have mentioned only two are in 
the Telugu country and only one is a 
Christian institution. No other college is 
found in all that vast territory. Here we 
have a field 400 miles in diameter that will 
be exclusively our own, having a popula- 
tion of ten millions, with ten or fifteen 
large high schools (mission, government, 
or Hindu) already established, that would 
act as natural feeders of our college. 
Since this plan was first proposed by our 
mission, Government has opened a second 
grade college as an experiment at Ananta- 
pur, about 110 miles south of Kurnool, but 
we hope that we are not yet too late for 
Government to withdraw from this field. 
Even if not, this would not interfere seri- 
ously with our project. 

The plan, as I have said, has received 
the endorsement of the Educational Coun- 
cil of our Mission, and we are only waiting 
for some one to back it up with funds suffi- 
cient to carry it through to complete suc- 
cess. It would be unwise to attempt the 
scheme with inadequate support. Our 
only hope is for large gifts from people of 
means who believe in laying up treasures 
where moth and rust do not corrupt. 
For such this is a unique opportunity for 
investment. 
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The New Emphasis on Immigrant Education 
BY MARY CLARK BARNES 


XIN September first, 
\) 1916, the United 
States Bureau of 
Education in the 
Department of the 
Interior began a 
nation - wide 
“America First” 
campaign of language education. 

“The immediate object of the cam- 
paign,” in the words of a government cir- 
cular, “is to induce the 3,000,000 non- 
English-speaking immigrants to attend 
night schools and learn the common lan- 
guage of America. The ultimate object 
is a unified and intelligent American life 
and citizenship.” 

Through the newly created “ Division 
of Immigrant Education ” strong efforts 
are being made to secure the active co- 
operation of “school superintendents, 
chambers of commerce, commercial organ- 
izations, industrial establishments, labor 
unions and private organizations.” 

It is authoritatively stated that we have 
more than 12,000,000 “adult, foreign- 
born whites unable to read or write in any 
language.” All these illiterates, as well as 
the 3,000,000 who are unable to under- 
stand or speak the English language, are 
included within the scope of the campaign. 

What part have our churches in this 
nation-wide movement? 

The folder on “ The Efficient Church,” 
published by the Committee on the “ Five 
Year Program,” adopted .May 25, 1915, 
by the Northern Baptist Convention, 
includes under the sub-title of “ Mis- 
sions” this: ‘Endeavors to reach the 
foreigners in its community by classes in 
English and by other methods.” How 
many of our churches are efficient in this 
respect? 

The government’s “ Division of Immi- 
grant Education, Circular No. 17,” on 





“How Sectarian Organizations Can Co- 
operate,” names, as method “4”: “ Urge 
cach member of your organization to act as 
a ‘committee of one’ to induce one non- 
English-speaking immigrant of your relig- 
ious faith to learn English.” 

This sounds a familiar note to those who 
in 1912 signed The Fireside League pledge: 
“T will try to communicate acquaintance 
with the English language to one family, or, 
at least, to one individual, within the next 
six months.” 

The Fireside League pledge was broader 
than that suggested by the Government cir- 
cular, in that it conveyed no suggestion of 
limiting the good work to those of our own 
“ religious faith.” It was broader, too, in 
its liberty to teach not only all the sub- 
jects which may be considered appropriate 
to evening classes in our public schools, 
but, in addition, to communicate those 
deeper fundamentals and those higher 
ideals which from the beginning have 
characterized the national life of demo- 
cratic Christian America. 

Shall we enlist anew and seek to enlist 
others in the service which our national 
Bureau of Education has so resolutely un- 
dertaken? Our Five Year Program places 
us as a Convention in line for the work. 
As churches and as individuals we need, 
perhaps, the pledge and its registration as 
incentive to prompt activity. 

The rising tide of interest and enthu- 
siasm due to governmental propaganda 
will open doors of service which were closed 
even three years ago. 

Is the time ripe for such a realization of 
the divine definition of neighborliness as 
we have not known before? Shall we 
pledge our service in a Neighbors’ League, 
reaching helping hands not only to those 
of our “ own religious faith,” but to those 
who without our help must remain merely 
“ strangers within the gates? ” 


Q The new Immigration Bill, passed over the President's 
veto, tmposes the literacy or reading test. It 1s for us to 
see to it that illiterates already admitted be taught to 
read in our language — for their sake and the country’s. 
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A Chat with Dr. Lerrigo, Five Year Program Secretary 


Interviewer, What is the general out- 
look for the Five Year Program from the 
point of view of one entering the work? 

Dr. Lerrigo. Great changes are impend- 
ing in the life of the world. Many of them 
are already taking place about us. In the 
atmosphere of expectancy thus created, the 
church is reviewing its own position and 
relationships. The Five Year Program is 
the crystallization of our determination to 
measure up in a more adequate way to the 
new revelation of world need and the Mas- 
ter’s desire for us. I have heard the state- 
ment made repeatedly by denominational 
leaders that nothing has so elicited the 
interest and stirred the enthusiasm of the 
churches in decades. For the church that 
needs and will permit it, the Five Year Pro- 
gram cuts to the quick, reveals every point 
which needs strengthening, helps the 
church to slough off outworn and inade- 
quate methods, and starts it upon a new 
path of competency. 

Interviewer. Have you any special plans 
that you can outline at this time? 

Dr. Lerrigo. The Five Year Program is 
all-inclusive and deals with every phase of 
the work of the church. Upon Five Year 
Program Day, October 29th, a great many 
churches made a definite study of their 
own situation in relation to the advance 
movement, and outlined their aims for the 
coming year. The ambition of the Com- 
mittee is to help every church in the North- 
ern Baptist Convention to do the same. 
This it hopes to do thru an associational 
Every Church Canvass, and other plans 
which are now being formulated. 

Interviewer. What has the 
already accomplished? 

Dr. Lerrigo. The accomplishments of the 
Program so far are chiefly beginnings, but 
of a very encouraging nature. Among 
these are two of especial significance. A 
new emphasis upon evangelism has been 
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felt thruout our entire constituency and 
a new realization of the solidarity of interest 
between the various departments of our 
work. Weare engaged in one great task— 
to bring to bear the Master’s message upon 
the life of every man. The Five Year Pro- 
gram is teaching us that there is an intimate 
relationship between the many and varied 
efforts we are making to this end. 

Interviewer. Where do you lay the great- 
est stress at the present period in the Pro- 
gram’s development? 

Dr. Lerrigo. We are learning the lesson 
of modern life that the secret of success 
lies in cooperation, and would stress the 
conviction that success in the Five Year 
Program will come to us thru systemati- ~ 
cally applied team work. Hence we shall 
try to help the churches to reach their aims 
by the introduction of Gospel team work, 
cooperative study and development of the 
Bible School, the fellowship visitation, and 
the Every Member Canvass. Thru 
these methods of fellowship service many 
churches are making steady advance 
towards every one of the five goals. 

Interviewer. What led you to take up 
this work? 

Dr. Lerrigo. A conviction that the Five 
Year Program is the call of God to the Bap- 
tist denomination to undertake larger 
things for Him, and a belief that the 
churches are ready for a_ substantial 
advance movement. The world situation 
changes with lightning rapidity. It is 
manifest that the message of the Master is 
the vital need of the day. Our own inter- 
pretation, involving Christian democracy 
and the opportunity of the individual to 
develop the best that is in him, is uniquely 
timely. The world needs Christ and needs 
Him now. We dare not wait. The Five 
Year Program is doing for us what the 
world war is doing for Europe— calling 
us to larger sacrifice in a great cause. 
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ATHLETIC FIELD AT CHENGTU UNIVERSITY, CHINA 
Residences, in rear, of Rev. J. Taylor, Rev. W. R. Taylor and D. S. Dye 


Christianity and Athletics in China 
BY PROF. ROBERT W. TAYLOR OF CHENGTU 


A LETTER THAT WILL INTEREST ALIKE THE BOYS AND THE GROWN-UPS 


AM sending herewith two 
pictures of the West China 
Union University Field 
Day Meet, together with a 
short description, think- 
ing that you might like 
to use the pictures, at 
least, in Missions. They will be of espe- 
cial interest to your readers for two reasons. 
First, the event was held on the newly 
finished Athletic Grounds of the Baptist 
College, with its football field, tennis courts 
and quarter-mile cinder track. This pic- 
ture also shows the three Baptist resi- 
dences at the University. The second 
reason is to be found in picture No. 2. 
The cross here indicates a young man by 
the name of Mr. Yen, of our dormitory, 
and we are justly proud of him as champion 
athlete of the day and of the University 
for the ensuing year. Mr. Yen won first 
place in the broad jump, obstacle race and 
baseball throw, and it was because of the 
great lead he gave our dormitory team in 
the first lap of the one-mile relay race that 
our dormitory was able to win that event 
with hands down. 

It was truly a “ Red Letter Day,” not 
only for the Baptist Dormitory but also 
for the Union University. It was the 
University’s first real Athletic Meet, and 
one must know a little of the Orient to 





fully appreciate what such a day, with its 
various events, means. Compared with 
our Field Days at home, it would most 
certainly be tame, for we have neither 
broken records nor bones to report, yet 
we are glad to have seen the wedge enter 
beneath a load which, when lifted, will do 
much toward the salvation of China. 

If there is one thing more than another 
that the Chinese boy needs to learn, it is 
to play for the sheer enjoyment of the 
sport and not to be everlastingly regarding 
it as a sort of manual labor and something, 
therefore, to be avoided. It was quite 
amusing to see how the students of our 
dormitory lined up its men for the different 
events. They had practically “‘ chalked ” 
every man for some event, irrespective of 
his fitness. When the Principal of the 
dormitory remonstrated and insisted that 
the men: must all be picked according to 
their fitness and that we must see to it 
that the best athlete be entered for several 
events to enable him to win the University 
Championship, he quickly retorted that he 
did not propose to do all the work but that 
each member of the dormitory must do his 
share. He was finally persuaded, and so 


we are able to rejoice that one of our own 
boys (from the Suifu district) won the 
special prize and championship. 

_A most hopeful sign of the work out 
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here is that the students themselves are 
gradually becoming alarmed about that 
treacherous and deadly disease, tuberculo- 
sis. Here it finds a most fruitful soil in 
which to multiply and “ deplenish ” the 
earth. The students are slowly and surely 
learning to do those things that will tend 
to improve them physically. 

A few months ago Dr. Davitt, of Ya- 
chow, was here and gave the boys of our 
dormitory a thorough physical examina- 
tion. Of the thirty-eight students en- 
rolled, there was barely one that was using 
more than the upper lobes of the lung. 
The greatest chest expansion was about 
one inch, while several could not show any 
expansion at all. It was thought best that 
a class in Dumb-bell Exercises should be 
started, and so from that time to the end of 
the school year, each morning from six- 
thirty to seven found all the members of 
our dormitory going through a good, stiff 
half-hour’s exercise. We usually ended 
the period with a run around the quarter- 
mile track or with a “rooster fight,” 
which was new and proved great sport to 
the boys. We were compelled, for the 
want of something better, to hold_our 
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exercise in the open, which meant that on 
rainy days (when it was needed most) it 
had to be omitted. When our new College 
Building (which is now well under way) is 
completed, we shall have a room thirty 
by forty feet for this purpose. It will 
not be as large as we would like but it is 
all the space and money we felt justified 
in allocating for this work at this time. 
When the building is completed, we shall 
be in sore need of some apparatus, and we 
are hoping that some college Y. M. C. A. 
in one of our Baptist Institutions or some 
other kind friends or societies will take this 
need to heart and help us materially in the 
great work of building up strong Chinese 
students, — strong in heart to do good; 
strong in mind to think well; strong in 
body to do a man’s work. 

There will doubtless be some who will 
read these lines who will ask themselves 
what building up the Chinese physically 
has to do with saving the non-Christians of 
the great Chinese Republic. When serv- 
ing on a Missionary Committee in college 
and assisting in the raising of one thousand 
dollars for a Denison Gymnasium in 
Hangchow, China, I well remember the 
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criticisms that were raised by, I am glad to 
say a very few, well-meaning students at 
that time. To them, work of this char- 
acter was not a missionary’s task. It was 
his business to preach and to sow the seed 
broadcast. I can readily understand that 
an appeal of this nature can have little or 
no effect if one thinks of the foreign mis- 
sionary in the terms of a pair of tongs, 
snatching brands from the burning, but 
if you think of him as a kingdom builder, 
laying a foundation broad and deep for 
a civilization that shall prove to be vitally 
and effectively Christian, then you must 
see that the students’ physical condition 
is one of prime importance. If gymna- 
siums and physical directors are necessary 
to bring to the fullest development Ameri- 
can young manhood, then they are ten 
times — yes, one hundred times — more 
essential to China, if she, too, is to find 
herself in the largest sense. From a some- 
what selfish economic or business stand- 
point, such physical development and 
activities are found to be more than 
necessary. There is not a year goes by 
but what some man is lost to the Christian 
work of the several contributing Missions 
that go to make up the University. It is 
pathetic to see a promising young man in 
whom some one of the Missions has in- 


vested considerable money compelled to 
leave the Institution and return to his 
home to die. The Baptist denomination 
has not been exempt from the inroads of 
this disease upon its all too small a force of 
promising native leaders. The head of 
the Canadian Methodist Dormitory (one 
of the brightest men that they have de- 
veloped—a man who recently gave a 
talk on “The Temptation of Jesus,” 
which, to quote an older missionary, was 
the pithiest and most helpful talk he had 
heard from that platform), this young man 
has the dreaded stamp upon him and it is 
only a matter of a short time before this 
insidious disease will claim him as a vic- 
tim. Similar instances could be found in 
the college of the American Methodist 
and of the Friends’ Mission. Is it, there- 
fore, good business sense to bring a boy at 
Mission expense through the junior pri- 
mary, senior primary, middle school and 
college, giving all attention to the develop- 
ment of his mind, without giving cor- 
responding attention to his physical make- 
up? To do so will often mean the losing 


of some of our best material just when we 
are expecting the most from them. Let 
us give to the Chinese student a physique 
equal to his task. 

Chengtu, West China. 





Forty million women in India pass their lives in the 


cramped and enforced seclusion of the zenanas. 


Less 


than one million out of the 144,000,000 of girls and 
women have the barest rudiments of an education. 


Tiny girls are given in marriage; 


little striplings, 


twelve years old, carry their own babies on their puny 


breasts. 


Child wifehood and motherhood, perpetual 


widowhood, and enforced seclusion are three evils 
which bind the women of India in fetters of brass. — 
Mrs. Montgomery, in “‘ The King’s Highway.” 
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Riverine Work and Two Baptismal Scenes 


BY REV. ERNEST GRIGG OF SAGAING, BURMA 


FROM Sagaing to Katha by river is 

about 220 miles. The spiritual desti- 
tution of the scores of villages. along the 
banks of this portion of the Irrawaddy 
enlisted the eager sympathy of “The 
Happy Hours Missionary Society,” Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and thereby secured the 
services of Saya Maung San Myin, a 
recent graduate of Insein Theological 
Seminary, as an evangelist to their in- 
habitants. In company with that young 
preacher, I spent the first part of this 
month in seeking first hand information 
of conditions and possibilities along the 
river. 

At Katha, where a missionary family is 
urgently needed, and where Saya San 
Tike is supported by the Burma Baptist 
Convention, it was my privilege to baptize 
eight believers, including a household of 
four members. After an examination of 
the faith of the candidates, we repaired to 
the river side to one of God’s magnificent 
natural baptistries. The scene and occa- 
sion were well calculated to make realistic 
to one the four graphic pen-pictures given 
in Matthew 3 : 13-17, Acts 8 : 12, Romans 
6 : 3-4, and Acts 8 : 35-39, and to cause 
one to conclude that true apostolic suc- 
cession is best proved by apostolic practice. 
The broad river, the open firmament, the 
morning hour, the gathered multitude 
of spectators, the audible confession of 
Christ by the candidates, the symbolic 
burial and resurrection (after the example 
of Jesus Himself and of the Corinthian 
believers and the Ethiopian convert and in 
strict correspondence with St. Paul’s 
definition of the significance of the or- 
dinance) in the waters of baptism, brought 
past and present and heaven and earth 
very close together. 

A day and a half at Inywa, two days at 
Tagaung, an evening at Thebeitkyin, and 
two days at Kyaukmaung, afforded us 
opportunity of greeting and strengthening 
isolated Christians and sowing the seed of 
the kingdom by word of mouth and printed 
messages, and of studying the character 
of the country through which the noble 


river flows. A missionary and _ several 
preachers could find a profitable invest- 
ment for five years of their lives in evan- 
gelistic work between Sagaing and Katha, 
excluding Mandalay, among the shore vil- 
lages alone. 

Leaving the river at Kyaukmaung, within 
70 miles of home, we travelled 17 miles by 
ox-cart to Shwebo on the railway line. 
There, in the hospitable home of the deputy 
inspector of schools, we conducted an evan- 
gelistic meeting at which about 40 persons 
were present. ‘The next morning three 
daughters and two sons, from 9 to 17 years 
of age, were baptized. Scripture reading, 
singing, prayer, explanation of the ordi- 
nance about to be solemnized, were followed 
by the ordinance itself. The youthful dis- 
ciples were led out by me to a sufficient 
depth in the clear waters, and there in the 
presence of their happy parents and many 
others, were each asked these three ques- 
tions: Thekin Yashu Karit go yon che 
th’la? Thekin Yashu Karit go chit th’la? 
Thekin Yashu Karit go, athetson tine oun, 
like thau thibaw she th’la? (Do you be- 
lieve in the Lord Jesus Christ? Do you 
love the Lord Jesus Christ? Is your mind 
decided to follow the Lord Jesus Christ to 
your life’s close?) It was thrilling to hear 
their replies and it was a joy gently and 
lovingly to bury them in the likeness of 
Jesus’ death and raise them up from that 
watery tomb in the likeness of Jesus’ resur- 
rection. I would that some of you, dear 
readers of this article, had been present 
with us at Katha and at Shwebo, to unite 
with us in singing, with new fulness of 
meaning, the hymn used on both occasions, 
“Oh happy day, when Jesus washed my 
sins away!” 

Please remember us in your prayers, and 
thus further participate with us in the work 
my wife and I are seeking to do as your 
representatives. We are indeed grateful 
to you for sending us to Burma and sup- 
porting us during the swiftly passing years 
of our service for the best of all Masters. 
God bless you abundantly in spiritual and 
material things. 
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Rejoicing at San Salvador 
LETTER TO FIELD SECRETARY BARNES FROM DR. GEORGE H. BREWER 


San Satvapor, Dec. 30, 1916. 
$2 HIS is mail day, and I must 
) acknowledge your kind letter 
telling me of the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Todd, and of 
the sailing arrangements for 
him and his family with the 
Keeches from San Francisco. 
Your letter reached me on 
the last day of our special meetings in 
‘Santa Ana, and it was the occasion of 
another jubilee right on the spot. We 
had had a series of meetings in which some 
forty new believers were added to the list, 
among them some of the more prominent 
people of Santa Ana. , 

As I write these lines I have before my 
eyes the picture of all the stirring scenes 
through which we have just passed during 
the last two days in Santa Ana. On 
Thursday evening, Dec. 28th, we held the 
installation service for Mr. Todd. The 
house was packed as usual. The brethren 
had the church decorated for the occasion. 
A delegation of seventy-five of them were 
at the station, to meet us. Mr. Cirilo 
Gaspar, their most gifted deacon, had been 
appointed to deliver the address of welcome, 
and it was first-class, I can assure you. 
Mr. Keech spoke in behalf of the other 
workers and all the fields of El Salvador, 
and I spoke in the name of the Society 
and told them how thoroughly we re- 
joiced with them in the coming of another 
worker, and gave them a little glimpse of 
what we hope for the future. Then Mr. 
Todd was introduced and gave his re- 
sponse 1n Spanish to the delight of every- 
one. His Spanish will improve rapidly, 
Iam sure. Some of the brethren remarked 
afterward that when Mr. Chapman came 
to Santa Ana all he could do was to shake 
his head, but here was a new missionary 
who actually addressed them for five 
minutes in their own language. 

Then yesterday we almost had an all- 
day meeting. We held a council .called 
by the Santa Ana church and the San 
Salvador church and examined three 





native preachers— Adan Corea, David 
Cardona and Pedro Mariano Rodriguez. 


These faithful brethren have been in the 
work for a number of years and are tried 
and proven. Their statement of their 
Christian experience, their view of Chris- 
tian doctrines, and their call to the ministry 
was entirely satisfactory, and the council, 
composed of twenty-five appointed dele- 
gates from the various churches, unani- 
mously recommended that the churches of 
which they were members proceed to their 
ordination to the work of the gospel minis- 
try. At the evening session, the two 
churches in joint session voted separately 
to proceed to set,these brethren apart 
according to the Scriptures. I had the 
honor to preside as moderator, and Brother 
Keech was appointed clerk. He gave the 
charge to the church, Brother Todd gave 
the hand of fellowship to the brother- 
hood of Baptist ministers, also the charge 
to the candidates, and I was asked to 
preach the ordination sermon. It was a 
solemn meeting and a profound impres- 
sion was made. The house was packed 
from the pulpit to the other side of the 
street. All three of us laid our hands 
upon the candidates, and Brother Keech 
touchingly commended them to God and 
committed them to the great work set be- 
fore them. The other ordained native 
minister, Rev. Gabino Tobar, who is at 
Sonsonate, could not attend because a new 
little visitor has just arrived at his home 
and he could not leave his sick wife. How- 
ever, he sent a cordial telegram of felicita- 
tion. 

Referring to conditions generally, I 
must say the prospects never seemed 
brighter. We have purchased the property 
here in the capital. The deeds were made 
over to us this morning. This is a great 
and important step. We now have a 
property of which we may well be proud. 
We are going to sing the doxology over it 
at the services tomorrow. 

Altogether I have held meetings in ten 
different places, and upwards of seventy- 
five have made profession of faith in 
Christ. Mr. Keech and his good wife are 
well and have been greatly profited by 
their furlough in the States. 
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Be Getting Ready Now for the 
CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


MAY 16 TO 23, 1917 


A CENTRAL CITY; A CONVENTION OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 
SEE APRIL MISSIONS FOR CONVENTION ARTICLE NO. ONE 
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Porto Rico Facts for Ready Reference 


(Selected from Insular Government Report.) 


Porto Rico became part of the United States 
in 1898. 

Only 24 per cent. of its 2,300,000 acres are 
under actual cultivation. 

Population, by census of 1910, 1,120,000 
(urban, 285,000; rural, 835,000); 310 per 
square mile. 

Capital, San Juan (San Hwann), population 
50,000. Principal cities: Ponce (Pon’-thay), 
Mayaguez (Mi’-yah-gueth), Arecibo (Ah-ra-see’- 
bo), Bayamon(Bi’-ah-mon),Caguas (Kah’-wahs), 
Fajardo (Fah-hahr’-do), Humacao (You-mah- 
cah’-o), Aguadilla (Ah-wah-dil’-ya), Yauco (Yow- 
ko) and Cayey (Ki’-yay). 

English, official tongue; popular tongue, 
Spanish. Practically all the business and pro- 
fessional men and planters have at least a good 
working knowledge of English. 

Insular government under United States War 
Department; administered by governor and 
seven heads of departments. Legislative func- 
tions by two departments, appointive execu- 
tive council and elective house of delegates. 
Judiciary: Supreme court, seven district courts, 
one U. S. district court, 30 municipal judges and 
60 justices of the peace. 

There are 1,061 school buildings (one to each 
34 square miles) enrollment, 160,657; 1,776 


teachers; .. 235ig;night schools; attendance, 


OUR WORK IN 





10,000. Educational budget, $1,300,000. 
System comprises rural schools, grammar schools, 
high schools, one university, one college of agri- 
culture. Educational work centered on basic idea 
of agricultural and industrial efficiency. 

Temperature averages 76 degrees. Rainfall, 
77 inches. No wet season. No dry season. 
“Summer smiles the year around.” 

Import and export trade chiefly with U. S. 

Assessed value of property, $162,300,000. In 
1905 less than $90,000,000. Increased 33 per 
cent in 1911. 

Domestic corporations number 140, author- 
ized capital of $75,000,000. Foreign corpora- 
tions registered number 155, with capital of 
$275,000,000. 

U. S. money is currency of the island. 

Metric system official, but English weights 
and measures generally used. 

Agricultural land values range from $10 to 
$200 per acre. City property ranges in value 
from $3 to'$50 a square meter; suburban prop- 
erty from 10 cents to $3 a square meter. 

Prevailing wages of field laborers, 50 to 75 
cents per day; industrial workers, $1 to $2; 
unskilled labor, from 40 to 80 cents; house ser- 
vants, 20 to 50 cents. 

Of total exports of $39,918,367 in 1911, 
$24,500,000 were in sugar, $5,000,000 in coffee, 
$7,000,000 in tobacco. 


PORTO RICO $ 
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Meeting Our Crisis 


A! last, with a rude awakening, 

when our thoughts were turned 
toward peace, we have come face to 
face with the truth that no nation can 
live unto itself alone, that isolation is 
impossible. Our people have con- 
gratulated themselves that we were 
not going to be drawn into the Euro- 
pean conflict. Suddenly, as out of a 
clear sky, the lightning flashed and all 
was changed. In answer to President 
Wilson’s peace message, with no pre- 
vious public warning, Germany de- 
clared deliberate purpose to wage a 
ruthless submarine warfare upon the 
ships of all nations, neutral or bel- 
ligerent, within a prescribed zone that 
would isolate Great Britain and France, 
and this in defiance of the pledges made 
to the United States government, as 
well as of international law, neutral 
rights and the higher law of humanity. 
Germany’s declaration was made to 
Washington on January 30, with 
announcement that the torpedoing 
without warning of all vessels found 
within the peril zone would begin 
February Ist. In view of all that had 
passed, and of the President’s positive 
statement in April last of what must 
take place if Germany persisted in such 
inhumanity, there was only one course 
for our government to take, consistent 
with self-respect and duty to protect 
our citizens on sea and land. Presi- 
dent Wilson had for nearly two years 
gone to the limits of endurance in deal- 
ing with Germany, and in bearing 
silently with such activities on the part 
of the German ambassador as were 
never before ventured upon by the rep- 
resentative of one nation enjoying 


the hospitalities of another as a high 
official. Germany now made it impos- 
sible to hesitate or delay the severance 
of all diplomatic relations, according 
to the ultimatum of last spring. With- 
out heat or haste, after due consulta- 
tion with cabinet and senators, the 
President called Congress together in 
joint session on Saturday, February, 
3rd, and after stating the case plainly, 
announced that relations with Ger- 
many had ceased, that Ambassador 
Gerard and all our consuls had been 
called home, and passports issued to 
German Ambassador Bernstoff and 
his suite. It was a solemn moment, 
fully recognized in all its bearings and 
possibilities, but there was only one 
voice, and that of a solid Congress and 
people back of the presidential action. 
Even the German Ambassador, who 
in our judgment should have been sent 
home immediately after the unparal- 
leled outrage of the Lusitania, said, 
“There was nothing else to do.”” Thus 
our people, roused from a feeling of 
security that had become almost 
fatuous, found themselves on “ the 
verge of war,” and could understand 
what Secretary Lansing meant in his 
interpretation of the President’s peace 
note. Undoubtedly he then knew that 
the present course had been deter- 
mined upon by Germany, and it was 
to prevent this, if possible, that the 
President issued his peace proposals, in 
what seemed a strangely hasty manner. 
Much that was mysterious becomes 
plain in the light of what has come to 
pass. Of this the American people 


can feel confident— that everything 
that could honorably and rightly be 
done to avert our being drawn into the 
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struggle was done by the government. 
In this fateful action the people of the 
United States have a clear conscience; 
and whatever the outcome, no charge 
can be laid against us except that we 
tried — in spite of all obstacles, mis- 
understandings, and affronts of un- 
usual character— to keep the peace 
and bring about an end of the terrible 
strife. Severance of relations does not 
necessarily mean war, that depending 
upon some overt act by Germany. In 
any event this country has taken the 
only stand it could take and save its 
soul— and that is worth more than 


life itself. 
ap 


Our Christian Duty 


We use this term advisedly, for it is 
Christian duty with which we have to 
do in this emergency. This cannot 
clash with true patriotism or with 
right. On the contrary, it reinforces 
them and goes beyond them. It is 
our Christian duty to hold fast to our 
faith, our conscience, our cardinal 
principles of righteousness. We must 
redouble our energies, so that the 
interests of the church and of its mis- 
sionary enterprises shall not suffer. 
We must be willing to share in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice that has made a new 
France and discovered to multitudes of 
people their own soul and the verities 
of their religion. Many have feared 


that America would lose its soul 
through satisfaction with aloofness 
and comfort and prosperity. It only 


needs the touch of a great challenge to 
make it plain that the soul of America 
beats true to the high purposes of God 
for human weal. We believe that our 
Christian people will rally to the tasks 
in hand, and to others yet to fall upon 
us; that our missions will not be 
allowed to suffer; that our gifts for the 
suffering in Belgium and Armenia and 
Poland will increase rather than dimin- 
ish; and that we shall rise in spirit to 
meet every occasion. ‘The call of God 
is upon us, to quit ourselves like men 
and women who have learned the les- 
sons of life — of consecration and devo- 
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tion and unflinching loyalty — from 
our Master, Christ. Now is the time 
to make Christianity luminous in the 
eyes of all the world, and wipe away 
some of the reproach that has been 
cast upon it by those nominal but 
false professors of religion who have 
used it as a cloak and cover. 


a 


Withdrawing From Mexico 


General Pershing is bringing his 
expeditionary force from Mexico, and 
that source of annoyance to the Mexi- 
cans will be removed. Several thou- 
sand Mexicans accompany the troops 
toward the border, and desire to be 
admitted to the United States in order 
to escape the intolerable conditions in 
their own country. This creates a 
new problem. Secretary Lansing has 
had some success in safeguarding lives 
that were threatened, but there were 
fears that after the American troops 
had departed many would suffer from 
one party or the other. Whether to 
be a Villista or Carranzista was safer 
depended on the section where one was. 
Financial difficulties seem likely to 
embarrass the Mexican de facto govern- 
ment as much as rebellion. The 
recognition of Carranza’s government 
at Washington may help somewhat 
toward a more settled state of affairs. 


ay 


Love Could Conquer 


A staff correspondent of The Outlook, 
who went to Mexico to learn of the 
general situation, considers at length 
the question whether there is in Mexico 
the widespread and deep-seated hate 
for the “ Gringo” that is commonly 
supposed to exist. He found con- 
flicting testimony, but on the whole 
concludes that much of the dislike is 
talk, while for the rest, Americans who 
have gone to Mexico for purposes of 
exploitation have furnished plenty of 
reason for being disliked, if not hated. 
The same thing is true of Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. Courteous, fair- 


minded and self-respecting Americans, 
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who respect the traditions, customs 
and natives of Mexico, find no diffi- 
culty in getting on. Intervention has 
inflamed many, especially among the 
ignorant class led by Villa and other 
revolutionists, but thousands of Mexi- 
cans, according to this correspondent, 
want permanent intervention. 
important thing now is to reduce the 
Mexican dislike to the minimum, and 
follow a definite, coherent govern- 
mental policy, combined with a sym- 
pathetic, interested and _ respectful 
attitude towards the natives. ‘This is 
possible, and would mean a new day 
both for Mexico and the United States. 


wy 


Japan and China 


It is reported that Japan and China 
have come to a good understanding, 
owing to the moderation of the new 
Japanese administration under Premier 
Terauchi. It is to be hoped that this 
is true, and that the two nations may 
work harmoniously for self-develop- 
ment. Credit is given largely to 
America’s old friend, Dr. Wu Ting- 
fang of China, and Baron Hayashi and 
Marshal Terauchi of Japan for this 
victory for diplomacy, for Japanese 
common sense and Chinese toleration, 
patience and good judgment. But the 
new President of China, Li Yuan- 
Hung, has had much to do with mak- 
ing the new and equitable arrangement 
possible. China will make proper 
amends for wrongs inflicted upon 
Japanese citizens, and Japan will with- 
draw the claims demanding in Man- 
churia a control which China could not 


grant. 
a 


True Now as Then 


Truth remains truth, regardless of 
time. In 1911 the Northern Baptist 
Convention resolved that the time has 
come when greater stress must be laid 
upon the development of the spiritual 
life in our churches, and that this be 
urged as our ideal for the year. This 


was the unanimous conviction, and the 
same is true of today. Our success 
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depends upon the spiritual power in 
the churches and in the missionaries. 
When the churches begin with prayer 
and faith, in the evangelistic spirit and 
desire, then the rest will come to pass. 
When spirituality is low, missionary 
treasuries are faced with deficits. 
Spiritual revival means missionary 
support, together with all the other 
blessings of a living church. 


a 


A Wide Range of Service 


The Foreign Mission Boards are 
calling for large numbers of preachers, 
teachers and medical missionaries. 
There are also many special calls. 
Men are needed along the lines of 
scientific agriculture and mechanical 
arts, business agents, engineers, build- 
ers, architects, stenographers, printers 
and foremen of mission presses, col- 
lege trained men to supervise hostels 
and engage in other kinds of misson 
work for boys and men. A wide range 
of training and ability is called for, and 
these reinforcements, as Secretary 
Robbins says, must come from the 
college men and women of the United 
States and Canada. 


a 


4 Great was the joy of the Kiowa Baptist 
Church at Rainy Mountain when Mission- 
ary Clouse announced that a generous 
Baptist woman in the East had given $300 
toward the building fund, thus making it 
possible to begin work on the new church 
edifice so long toiled and hoped for. This 
fine Christmas gift, by the way, shows what 
quick response comes from the reading of 
Missions. Inthe December number there 
was a brief account of the efforts made by 
these Kiowa Indian Christians, who since 
1911 had been saving for their church 
building fund, as they were told work could 
not begin until they had $2,000 in bank. 
The time seemed long to them, and it was 
suggested in Missions that it would be a 
fine thing for some kind-hearted giver to 
send them the sum of $300 needed to make 
up the $2,000. Scarcely was the magazine 
read before this good woman sent the 
amount to the Rooms in New York. 
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{| Missions will adopt simplified spelling 
— for a trial at least — in the words tho, 
altho, and thru, dropping the useless “‘ gh.” 
So we have adopted dialog and travelog 
and program. We do not believe in losing 
the identity of words merely to change 
spelling or save letters, but in these in- 
stances there is no such loss. When it 
comes to such words as “ filosofy,”’ that is 
another matter. 


{| The manner in which Kansas pastors 
have assisted brother pastors in evangelis- 
tic services, and in which churches have 
loaned their pastors for such service, is not 
only most commendable, but a custom that 
ought to become widespread in its obser- 
vance. Nothing could be better for pastors 
and peoples alike than such interchanges. 
Laymen too have rendered fine service, 
with result that the work in the whole state 
has been enriched. This is the true sig- 
nificance of goal one. When the church 
becomes evangelistic the community will be 
evangelized. 


q Any need of medical missionaries? Well, 
ninety out of every hundred of the inhabi- 
tants of non-Christian lands, especially 
outside the largest cities, have absolutely 
no access to medical treatment. In 
America, 1,600 physicians to every million 
people; in China, one to a million. 


{ The Home Mission Society has adopted 
regulative standards in its work in Latin 
America. These apply to the spiritual 
qualifications of the missionary, technical 
training and personal qualities, proba- 
tion period, support, salary, outfit, resi- 
dence, travel expenses, and furloughs, in 
addition to the organization of the field. 
This covers appointments and _ reloca- 
tions, improvement of native missionaries 
already at work, educational institutions, 
developing the converts in Christian life 
and work, and interdenominational co- 
Operation. The standards have been 


carefully worked out, and the next step 
will be to prepare similar regulative 


standards for missionary workers on the 
home fields in the United States. 


J Rev. W. T. Roberts, who has become 
superintendent of the southeastern dis- 
trict of Michigan, says that in this day of 
speedy transportation two or three churches 
six, eight or even ten miles apart, could 
easily be served by one man. “ It is true, 
services at each point could not be con- 
ducted at the same time by the same pastor, 
but with a little self-sacrifice on the part of 
the people and a wise division of time many 
of our churches now limping along at a 
poor dying rate would enjoy better service 
and become part of a larger parish, thus 
sharing the inspiration of an associated 
group of churches. The automobile is in 
part, and in no small part, the solution of 
the rural church problem.” Good sense. 


4 There are no, braver women in the 
world than the wives of the Samoan 
Missionaries to New Guinea. There in 
the spot where cannibals devoured Chal- 
mers and his colleague, these faithful 
women study, teach, preach, heal the sick, 
comfort the dying, do out-station work, 
all as well as their husbands. They con- 
sider that they are fulfilling a high call- 
ing in going thus to New Guinea. 


§ A missionary of Chengtu, China, writes: 
** We have a Sunday-school of more than 
500, but no adequate provision for schol- 
ars. Some classes meet on the sidewalk. 
With a suitable building we could have 
1,000 pupils in a short time.” 


§ “Out of the mouths of babes.” A 
little graduate of a mission Kindergarten, 
while in the primary school was urged to 
worship with the other children at the 
Shinto shrine, by command of the gov- 
ernment. His passionate weeping so 
surprised the teacher that he asked the 
cause. “I learned in kindergarten that 
we must worship only God.” ‘This teach- 
er himself sought out the missionary, was 
converted and baptized. 
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Side Lights on Japan 


Baron Murimura has just given 200,000 
yen ($100,000) for the establishment of a 
chair of Christianity in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo. The same earnest Chris- 
tian paid for a publicity campaign of adver- 
tising and explaining Christianity through 
advertising space in the leading news- 
papers of Japan that brought six million 
readers in contact with the message of the 
gospel. 

Japan can boast of Christian heroes not 
inferior to those of any other nation. 
Such, among many others, are Neesima, 
who at the risk of his life founded the first 
Christian college, the Doshisha; Ishii, the 
mighty man of faith who created the great 
orphanages at Okayama; Kataoka, the 
Christian statesman; Chief Justice Watan- 
abe, and others whose hearts are fired with 
an unquenchable desire to build up Christ’s 
Kingdom in Japan. 


There are many notable Christian Japan- 
ese women. Miss Tsuda, a graduate of 
Bryn Mawr, who has founded the most 
noted normal school for women in Japan; 
Miss Takamori, supervisor of kinder- 
gartens in Nagasaki; Miss Sudo,a specialist 
in public sanitation, and social service; 
Miss Yoshida a pupil of the Damrosch 
School of Music in New York; and Miss 
Hayashi, now head of the music depart- 
ment in one of the greatest schools for girls 
in Japan; Miss Michi Kawai, national 
secretary of the Y. W. C. A.; Madam 
Hirooka, banker and financier, who is 
devoting her life to evangelistic service. 


Dr. Pierson writes of evangelistic meet- 
ings he is conducting in railway stations in 
smaller towns in Northern Japan. The 
station masters help arrange the waiting 
room and then neighborhood people and 
railroad men flock in. 


The wife of Colonel Yamamuro, the 
leader of the Salvation Army in Japan, died 
recently. She was a college woman of 
rare ability and sweetness, mother of a 
large family and codirector with her hus- 
band of the activities of the Army. Twenty 
members of Parliament, forty college pro- 
fessors, leading business men and members 
ef the nobility attended her funeral. Her 


dying words were, “True happiness is 
beside the Cross of Jesus.” 


A baseball team of the University of 
Chicago has recently visited Japan. Thev 
have made a good record, taken a strong 
stand against Sunday playing, and by their 
clean, manly lives have commended Chris- 
tianity. 

Mr. Nemura is the noted Japanese pastor 
of a church of a thousand members, pub- 
lishes a weekly newspaper, the strongest 
Christian periodical in Japan, is the fore- 
most Japanese authority on Browning, and 
withal a devoted and accessible pastor. 


How Yokohama Harbor Was Improved 


Another action about which all Ameri- 
cans may take a just pride has just come 
to light through a widely quoted statement 
of Count Okuma, recently Prime Minister 
of Japan. It seems that years ago the 
anti-foreign party in Japan _ recklessly 
bombarded foreign warships in the Bay of 
Yokohama. Indemnity was demanded by 
the injured nations, and paid. America’s 
share was $750,000. 

Says Count Okuma, “The amount of 
$750,000 did not much please the Congress 
of the United States, who condemned it as 
an unjust booty, not capable of honorable 
acceptance. The sum, after remaining 
adrift for some time owing to the absence 
of recipients, was deposited in a certain 
bank in New York. In 1883 it was re- 
turned to the Japanese Government with 
$30,000 added as interest. Such a noble 
act can only be expected from a country 
with American standards of international 
justice. 

“The act subsequently gave rise to a 
discussion as to the proper way 
to dispose of the amount so generously 
given back. My own proposal was ac- 
cepted and it was applied to the improve- 
ment of the Yokohama harbor works, 
which should therefore be considered as 
an everlasting souvenir of American 
friendship.” 


Appeals to God will man the fields more 
quickly and more efficiently than appeals 
to man. 
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Work of Other Denominations in Japan 


T= Episcopal Mission shows special 

attention to hospitals and dispen- 
saries, homes, orphanages and other elee- 
mosynary institutions. Special features 
are the communities of St. Andrew and 
St. Hilda in Tokyo, and work among the 
factory girls of Osaka, the Pittsburg of 
Japan. Education has also been a feature 
from the start. The educational plant in 
Tokyo, known as the Rikkyo Gakwin, in- 
cludes a theological seminary, college and 
academy and girls’ school—the whole 
forming one of the largest Christian edu- 
cational institutions in Japan, and exerting 
wide influence. 

The Congregationalists (American Board 
Mission) founded the Kumi-ai churches, 
which are said to form the most powerful 
and influential body of independent Chris- 
tians in Japan; having their own Home 
Mission Society and annual meeting, with 
the Congregational missionaries as corres- 
ponding members. From the first the 
policy of the Board included not only 
evangelistic, educational and publication, 
but also medical, philanthropic and socio- 
logical work. Self-support, too, was one of 
the principles emphasized. The Board’s 
trust of the native leaders has worked out 
large results.) Neesima was one of the 
products of the policy, and he remains a 
unique leader, creator of what abides as the 
“Doshisha spirit.” Hewasthe first Japanese 
ordained to the ministry. The educational 
work of the American Board has been and 
is of great importance. Its Kobe College 
holds high rank among the schools for 
women. The Board’s medical work has 
also been most successful. It has the 
credit of starting the first Christian paper 
in Japan, the Schichi-icht (Weekly Mis- 
cellany). 

The Presbyterian Missions include the 
American Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed 
and Scotch Presbyterian, united under the 
name Church of Christ in Japan. Their 
missionaries have been foremost in literary 
work and in education. The United 
Church has a Home Mission Board and a 
system of financial independence and 
synodical control. This has aroused an 


evangelistic spirit, and the Japanese Chris- 


tians feel that the work is theirs. While 
educational work is emphasized, it is in- 
sisted that the schools be uncompromisingly 
Christian. There are two theological 
schools, three colleges with preparatory 
courses, a dozen female seminaries, day 
schools and kindergartens, and training 
classes for women. “The Yokohama 
Band,” a large body of earnest Christian 
young men that have stood firm for gospel 
truth. through all shiftings, are a monu- 
ment to Dr. S. R. Brown of the Presby- 
terian Mission; and the names of Dr. 
Hepburn, the first medical missionary to 
Japan, and Dr. Verbeck, the scholar and 
statesman, complete a remarkable trium- 
virate that gave this Mission undying 
influence. Its trained men are leaders in 
the life of Japan. 

The Methodists began work in 1873, the 
same year with the Baptists. Their first 
missionary, Dr. Maclay, opened Methodist 
work also in Korea in 1884, and was 
probably the first Christian missionary to 
enter openly the capital of the last hermit 
nation. ‘Their program is worth heeding: 
“In connection with each local church a 
school, in each central station a high school, 
in Tokyo a college.” ‘Their schools are 
naturally among the most successful, with 
such a system of feeders. The educational 
plant at Aoyama, Tokyo, is one of the 
largest and best Christian schools in Japan. 
Then, Japanese pastors and preachers were 
early given part in the annual meetings, 
and the oneness of all was magnified. This 
unity greatly helped the Methodist work, 
and has produced native workers second 
tonone. Night schools, in connection with 
gospel societies, are a special feature, and 
in social reform movements the Methodists 
are at the front, while of course they are 
evangelistic. 

A good account of the fifteen or more 
minor missionary bodies will be found in 
“Christianity in Modern Japan,” by Prof. 
Ernest W. Clement, who was long at the 
head of our Duncan Academy, and as 
teacher in Government institutions has ex- 
erted a wide influence. His books, “Japan 
as it Was and Is,” “‘Handbook of Japan,” 
and that named above, are standard. 
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Varied Phases of Field Service 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA TO OREGON 


The Cruiser’s Help in Sorrow 


G. LeRoy Hall, of the Colportage Cruiser 
Life-Line, reports: This month I have 
had three river funerals. No church, 
hearse or horse, just boats. With the 
casket on the upper deck and the family 
and relatives in the cabin we proceed to 
the burying ground, while other boats 
stop along the landings and take friends 
aboard. When we reach the landing, we 
all go ashore and with the cruiser’s organ 
conduct a service in the open air. One 
of these this month was the funeral of a 
lad about seven years old. How the 
parents did appreciate the boat. The 
boy had met his death from drowning 
and all were bowed with great grief, so 
much so that they could not eat food. 
It happened (or how otherwise account 
for it) that I read of King David’s 
mourning for his child and that he after- 
wards, when the child died, ate, etc. I 
did not know their physical condition 
and that the little children and the 
father had not eaten, and this passage of 
Scripture seemed to go right to the spot. 
They were encouraged, and the father 
afterwards sent me a good letter and a 
check for ten dollars. These are per- 
manent friends. The chapel Car “ Good- 
Will” is working here in this territory and 
I am glad, as there is plenty of room. 


Three Generations Baptized 


W. C. Driver, on Chapel Car ‘‘ Good 
Will,” writes from Wellsdale, Oregon: 
The Wellsdale meetings were remarkable 
in their way. About forty per cent. of 
the population within two and a half 
miles of the station attended every night 
for a month, and that during the busy 
season of the year. At least eighty-five 
per cent. of the people within a radius of 
three or four miles attended the bap- 
tismal services at the Willamette River. 
Seventeen were baptized then, and ten 
were men. There were three generations 
of one family, a little girl nine and one- 
half years, her mother thirty-five and a 
grandmother of sixty-six. The others were 
adult women. We had twenty-two bap- 
tisms during the month. A B. Y. P. U. 
was organized, a pastor located, and 
$104.20 collected for the missionary work 


of our Publication Society. Old timers 
about Wellsdale say that they have had 
meetings like that but once or twice in 
forty years. The community has certainly 
been influenced for a generation or more 
by this work. 


From Far South Africa 


Rev. Wm. H. Doke, Victoria Park 
Baptist Church, Port Elizabeth, S. A,, 
writes: Last evening the first Teacher 
Training Class in South Africa sat for 
its first examination. You cannot imag- 
ine what a satisfaction it is to me to 
know that I have organized the first 
class in this country. Sunday-school 
work is only just beginning to wake up 
over here and we have a very hard task 
before us. Yet I am very proud of my 
class. The teachers are very loyal, and 
though they did not all sit for the exam- 
ination, I am glad to think that seven 
screwed up sufficient courage to face it. 
An examination is something entirely 
new to some of them, and I want you to 
be pretty lenient. Since my return to 
South Africa I have been hammering 
away at the question of trained teachers, 
and things are slowly moving. Next 
month I bring the question up at Dur- 
ban, Natal; and next Easter at our 
Annual National Sunday-school Con- 
vention in Cape Town, we hope to incor- 
porate teacher training as one of the 
departments. You wil bear with us, that 
many things suited to America and Eng- 
land are unsuited for this country, we 
have to find and develop our own 
methods. Hence we hope to be able 
to formulate our own teacher-training 
course. I am _ going to specialize in 
teacher training work here and make it a 
success. Out class here will be ready to 
sit for a second examination in about 
three weeks’ time. It would break your 
heart if you were to visit this country, 
but we believe we have a work to do for 
the Master here and surely that work is 
to make things better for the oncoming 
generations. Our Victoria Park Sunday- 


school is a model one now, big primary 
department with five teachers who use 
both the large and small sand trays and 
other aids. 
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+ BLANCHARD AND WIFE, IN CHARGE OF CHAPEL CAR EMMANUEL 


Chapel Car Experiences in Montana 


HE following experiences were written 
by Rev. F. I. Blanchard, of Chapel 
Car “ Emmanuel,” of Missoula, Montana: 


We were on the verge of a big revival at 
Lewiston when obstacles interfered. First 
the political campaign just before election 
got so warm that it was best to close until 
after election. Then Rev. Messrs. Cress 
and Crego wanted the Car on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad to reach 
the people in that part of the city, but the 
division superintendent did not wish the 
Car until he could get the consent of the 
Chicago office. He moved it finally with- 
out their consent, but lost some time by 
it. We had some difficulty with the heater 
plant and were inconvenienced arid de- 
layed considerably. Nevertheless, the 
Lord gave me quite a victory. A good 
share of those who took their stand for 
Christ were people who seldom if ever 
attended church, but they came to the 
Car — evidence that the Chapel Cars have 
not yet lost their usefulness. Some of the 
conversions were most striking. One 
young married woman was converted, 


whereupon her husband told her he would 
leave her if she did not give up Christ 
and Christian work. She told him she 
would never give up the Lord. He did 
not leave her, but through her good life and 
pleadings came to the Car, declaring before 
he went that he would never go again. 
While there he was convicted of sin and 
on the last night of the meetings when his 
wife was baptized, he was “truly born 
again,” as he put it, and was so happy he 
could hardly contain himself. He was to 
be baptized the next Sunday. 

One afternoon, while my wife was in the 
Car, two drunken men entered, and when 
I returned one was dead asleep. I did 
not disturb him, but after he awakened 
we gave him something to eat, then talked 
Christ to him. He gave himself to the 
Lord. The Lewistown Board of Com- 
merce put him to work, and so far as I 
can learn he is now living a good Christian 
life. A Baptist Junior Society was or- 
ganized by my wife at Lewistown. I 
organized four prayer-meeting districts 
with superintendents over each to con- 
tinue the good work. 
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A STREET PREACHING PLACE ONCE OPENED IN SHAOSHING, CHINA 


Li Hung Chang and the Japanese Christians 


HERE is a moving episode in the re- 
markable autobiography of Li Hung 
Chang, the notable Chinese statesman. 
It was after the attack had been made upon 
him by a Japanese fanatic at the time he 
was in Tokyo representing his government 
during the peace negotiations which fol- 
lowed the China-Japanese war of the Inte 
nineties. Li Hung Chang had retu.ned 
home to recover from his injuries and the 
Japanese were consumed with shame that 
such an attack had been made-upon an 
envoy. 

A group of Japanese Christians in a little 
village felt so keenly the stain upon the 
national honor that they sent at great cost 
to themselves two messengers to Li Hung 
Chang at far distant Tientsin to express 
their regret and assure the great man that 
they were daily praying for his recovery. 
Mr. Sato, the man chosen, and his thirteen- 
year-old son made the long journey, then 
almost turned back, so lowly they felt and 
so timid about approaching the great man. 

Li Hung Chang has given in his auto- 
biography an account of the effect upon 
him when he received them in his yamen, 
received the message, and sent them home 


burdened with the expressions of his 
gratitude. 

“T think this Christianity makes lowly 
people bold and unafraid, for before Mr. 
Sato left he asked if they might pray for 
me. I said ‘yes,’ meaning when they 
reached home. When they knelt down I 
could not keep my heart from thumping 
in my bosom as I watched that poor man 
and his frightened little boy pray to God — 
the God that will deal with me and them 
and all the world — that I might be well 
of my injuries. 

“In this old yamen strange scenes have 
been enacted, great conferences with won- 
derful men affecting the whole world. I 
have received royalties, dukes, ambassa- 
dors, robbers, murderers and_ beggars. 
Men have been sentenced to death, others 
sent away glad with great contracts, 
offices. But always I have been master 
of myself until an hour ago. 

“Mr. Sato all the way from Japan to offer 
a Christian prayer for the heathen old 
viceroy. I did not know that anyone 
outside my own family cared enough to pray 
for me. I do not love the Japanese, but 
perhaps Christianity would help them.” 
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The Midwinter Missionary Meetings 


The Home Missions Council 

FOR a decade now this organization has 

been drawing the Home Mission Socie- 
ties and Boards of the United States and 
Canada into closer fellowship and more 
effective cooperation. It includes nearly 
all the boards of importance. The tenth 
annual meeting was held in New York 
Jan. 9-11, and was one of the best yet held 
in attendance, program and spirit of pro- 
gressiveness. The Council recognizes the 
gravity of present day conditions in our 
country, and the imperative need of united 
service. Waste must be stopped, religious 
destitution must be met, the gospel must 
be given to the newcomers — in a word, the 
Home Mission task must be approached 
and prosecuted with new vigor and a com- 
mon purpose. It was made evident that 
beating time and talking about what ought 
to be done will no longer satisfy clear the 
demands of the laymen in our churches. 
The speakers faced problems without 
flinching, and constructive methods were 
proposed and approved. In this line a 
special committee was appointed of which 
our Dr. Barnes was made chairman, to 
suggest advance movements. There is a 
vast work of evangelization to be done, and 
the question is how to get at it. Surveys 
have disclosed an amazing number of grow- 
ing places that are utterly without religious 
services of any kind. If any one imagines 
that the day for pioneer work is over the 
facts will undeceive him. They ought to 
stir the blood of every American. 

The program included reports on the 
Panama Conference by Dr. Barnes and 
Rev. S. C. Inman; on Negro Work by 
Superintendent Brink of our Home Mis- 
sion Society; on City Work by Rev. H. F. 
Swartz; on Spanish-speaking Peoples by 
Dr. H. P. Douglass; on Church Building by 
Dr. Richards; on Indian Missions by Dr. 
Moffat, with three addresses, one of them 
by Miss Isabel Crawford; on The Con- 
servation of Human Life by Dr. Stelzle; 
on Comity and Cooperation by Dr. C. E. 
Schaeffer; on Rural Fields by Dr.Warren 
H. Wilson; and on Immigrant Work by 
Rev. C. A. Brooks, with report on work at 
ports by Rev. W. S. Beard, and on Italian 


Missions by our Rev. Antonio Mangano. 
Addresses were made by leaders, in con- 
nection with the reports, and the sessions 
were crowded with matters of importance, 
as this outline indicates. 

A report that attracted special attention 
was that of Superintendent Brink on The 
Negro Migration and its Meaning. This 
has assumed such proportions as to call for 
serious consideration. Before election it 
was announced that 60,000 Negroes had 
been transported within three months from 
southern to doubtful northern states, and 
political frauds were feared. Importation 
for the breaking down of the labor market 
was also charged. But the migration did 
not stop with election, and other explana- 
tion had to be sought for a migration esti- 
mated at from 60,000 to halfa million. Dr. 
Brink believes the initiatory cause to be 
economic. The exodus was started by the 
U. S. Department of Labor. The demand 
of the North has been continuous for labor, 
and wages at least double those paid in the 
South have been a magnet. While wages 
are the lure, larger educational advantages 
and civic opportunities also have some 
influence. To escape the persecution of 
thoughtless white people who mistreat him 
is given among the reasons by one writer, 
and on the part of the educated Negro the 
desire to go where he can vote and take 
part in running the government. Great 
excitement was caused in Georgia and 
Florida; laborers left without notice, and 
every industry was affected. Free car 
fare:was too much of an inducement, and 
efforts were made to stop this method. 
Next to the economic reason, Dr. Brink 
believes that in many cases the conditions 
of inadequate protection have been quite as 
determining a factor as wages and travel. 
As one Negro said of his people, they are 
“ fleeing from the terrors produced by the 
trees, telegraph poles and lynchers’ ropes 
to a place where, if one ill-natured Negro 
commits a crime, the whole race will not be 
molested for twenty miles around.” ‘“ The 
Negro in the South is ground between the 
upper and nether millstone, a victim to a 
social caste, unreasoning and unjust, 
ungenerous and unfair,” says another 
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Negro writer, who declares that the Negro 
does not want social equality, but only a 
chance to take his place as a man among 
men; and the exodus to the North means 
just that. These writers have space given 
them in southern papers, which deprecate 
the loss of labor essential to the South, and 
admit that the Negro has reason for dis- 
content and sense of peril. The migra- 
tion has created a shortage of labor and 
brought to the front the reasons for going 
and the means for preventing it. How 
permanent the migration will be is a ques- 
tion, but the more vigorous and efficient 
will be likely to stay North for many rea- 
sons. As for the future, the Federation of 
Labor has characterized the movement as a 
menace to workers in the North, and is 
investigating the situation. The Negro 
problem is now found in some parts of the 
North, and the outcome is by no means 
clear. Jobs are plenty but homes are not. 
The problem of housing is acute in Detroit 
and elsewhere. Dr. Brink says that 
Christians must now be ready with a help- 
ing hand, to see to it that the Negro has a 
fair opportunity to make his way, to 
achieve success, to establish his right to 
live among us. Active interest is required 
to meet the needs of today and work 
toward that time when the Negro popu- 
lation shall no longer constitute a problem 
in our land. The report, based on infor- 
mation carefully gathered, made a deep 
impression. 

While recognizing the difficulties, there 
was a general sentiment that in all practi- 
cable ways the denominations must work 
together harmoniously for the evangeliza- 
tion of our country. There are facts which 
encourage, and the increasing acquaintance 
and fellowship are of great advantage. 
One who sits through the sessions of such a 
conference, listens to the discussions, and 
notes the earnestness of the men now lead- 
ing in the various organizations, finds much 
to be thankful for. It is no small thing 
that a new realization has come of the mag- 
nitude of the work, and the absolute 
demand for consecration to service in the 
largest spirit of fraternity, with confident 
faith in the outcome because One is the 
Master even Christ. ‘The Home Mission 
Council has come to the kingdom for just 
such a time as this. 





The Conference at Garden City 


If anyone questions the importance and 
magnitude of the missionary enterprise 
today, attendance at such a meeting as that 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of the 
United States and Canada at Garden City, 
January 9-11, would dispel the doubt. The 
60 missionary organizations represented 
there by 275 delegates reported a total 
income for work abroad in 1916 of not less 
than twenty millions of dollars. If one 
wishes to realize what the European war is 
costing, to speak of treasure alone, con- 
trast the fact that this total of twenty mil- 
lions is only one-fifth of the daily expense of 
the war, yet supports over 10,000 mis- 
sionaries and 50,000 native workers, and 
maintains 20,000 stations and outstations, 
with nearly 12,000 congregations! And 
all this to save lives while the war destroys 
them by hundreds of thousands and throws 
millions on millions more into suffering and 
sorrow. 

The emphasis came continuously upon 
the colossal magnitude of the task in which 
the Christian Church is engaged, as seen in 
the educational situation, the survey of 
peculiar conditions in Africa, and the review 
of the effect of the war upon all fields. The 
striking statement was made by a speaker 
on Christian education abroad, that if we 
could imagine North and South America, 
with the exception of Canada, emptied of 
their present population, and the male 
inhabitants of India transported to take 
their place, the population would be approx- 
imately what it is now, (150,000,000) while 
the total number of literate men would be 
equal only to the present population of 
Mexico (15,000,000). If we could con- 
ceive of the women of India transported to 
the emptied continents of the western 
hemisphere, the total would not exceed the 
present population, while the number of 
literate women would be equal only to the 
present population of Rio Janeiro (1,000,- 
000). While conditions in countries other 
than India are not precisely similiar, they 
are sufficiently alike to make clear the 
extreme urgency of the task of a teaching 
as well as a preaching ministry. 

How to increase literacy in the non- 
Christian lands and at the same time 
develop moral and Christian character is 
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one of the problems requiring the wisest 
statesmanship in the conduct of educa- 
tional missions. In view of this fact the 
report of the Board of Missionary Prepara- 
tion was of unusual interest, presenting an 
exhaustive study of the preparation 
required for men and women who are at 
work among adherents of the various non- 
Christian religions. For an_ intelligent 
presentation of the gospel in India, for 
instance, a comprehensive understanding of 
the religious beliefs of that country is 
necessary. 

Dr. Robert E. Speer followed this report 
with a remarkable address on the essential 
qualifications for missionary service — the 
spiritual qualifications which characterized 
the ministry of Jesus. 

The speaker of Tuesday evening thrilled 
his audience with a description of the steady, 
sure advance of Mohammedanism in the 
north of Africa which is threatening the 
destruction of the meager Christian forces 
of that continent. A more insidious foe 
has entered the south, where the evils of 
western civilization — gambling, __ vice, 
drink, etc.— have gained a hold on the 
ignorant and already partially degraded 
inhabitants of that section. A challenging 
appeal was made for more vigorous men 
and women to combat these evils. 

Dr. John R. Mott on Thursday evening 
gave a comprehensive survey of the mis- 
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sionary situation as affected by the Euro- 
pean war. His remarkable resumé of his 
experiences in the war countries during his 
recent visit made very vivid the awful 
tragedy of Europe’s present condition. 
Dr. Mott emphasized three problems which 
the church faces: the safeguarding of the 
supernationality of the missionary. enter- 
prise, the reuniting of the Christian church 
torn by national differences, and the obliga- 
tion to replace the pessimism of today with 
a new Christian hope. 

During the business sessions revisions in 
the constitution of the Conference were 
read, the chief one being a restatement of 
the functions and authority of the Con- 
ference, whereby it was made clear that it 
had no legislative power over the various 
Boards. Other sessions were devoted to a 
consideration of the enlistment of candi- 
dates for missionary service and the 
function of various officers of the Boards 
with a view to having each Board profit by 
suggestions from other Boards, and the 
relationship of woman’s organizations to 
the general Boards of the church. 

This Conference, in attendance, program, 
spirit and constructive advance, was one of 
the most important yet held. It was full of 
inspiration and hopefulness, the feeling 
being deep that a new era is coming in which 
Christianity will be recognized as more 
vital than ever before. 


OIONOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOoOoOoOOoOoOoooOo 





THE foreign mission enterprise, with its comprehen- 
sive program, its world-wide endeavor, its impelling 
motive and its challenge to universal service and heroic 
sacrifice, makes a tremendous appeal to intelligent and 
virile young men and women who have enlisted under 
the banner of the living Christ, and have experienced 
in their own lives the glowing happiness of comrade- 


ship with Him. — Joseph C. Robbins. 
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Leleka, the Chief's Daughter 


4 STORY OF CONGO LAND 
BY MARY W. VASSAR 
CHAPTER III 





NCE more Leleka opened her 
eyes upon the woman’s sleep- 
ing-room of her father’s house. 
But this awakening was not 
like that other. Had things 
really been so crowded and un- 

comfortable, so stuffy and smelly, in the old 
days as they now seemed? Perhaps she 
would feel better after her bath. Then she 
remembered, slipped on her gown, and 
walking quietly to avoid disturbing the 
sleepers, made her way out through the 
village to a little wood-fringed pool. After 
the bath, the exalted mood which had been 
with her all through the journey home 
came once more upon her. What wonders 
she was going to work! How clean and 
pretty she would make the house! How 
her family would marvel at the wonderful 
teaching she could give them! Already 
she tasted the delights of their admiration 
and praise. She tried to be humble as 
she knelt to pray, but her spirit was astir 
with anticipated pride. 

On the way back from the pool she met 
two former acquaintances, girls a trifle 
younger than she, who had gone out early 
on an errand, and had not taken pains to 
make their toilet. Leleka thought them 
very unpleasant objects, but she embraced 
this opportunity to tell her wonderful 
story. She began in truly feminine fash- 
ion with the topic of clothes, displaying 
with ill-concealed satisfaction her new 
print gown. “ We all wear them like this 
at school,” she said, “It’s not nice for 
great girls to go about with nothing but a 
little girdle.” The younger girl gaped, 
but the elder was quite equal to the occa- 
sion. With a grand manner she observed, 
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‘“T should hate to wear a great flapping 


thing like that. Imagine running races in 
it! And it must be very hot.” And 
while Leleka was searching for the right 
word in reply, the two went their way. 

This beginning was disconcerting. How- 
ever, these were very common girls. Their 
father was a mere nobody. She was soon 
to learn that many girls, higher in the social 
scale, would make comments equally un- 
flattering. 

Her breakfast consisted chiefly of plan- 
tains. She could not eat the stewed 
caterpillars prepared especially in her 
honor, and thereby gave great offence to 
the wives. When the meal was half over, 
Mbongo came home in triumph. An 
odor preceded him, strong and penetrating. 
“Great luck!” he announced. “A feast 
for Leleka! I found a young leopard dead 
in the forest. The meat is fine and soft.” 
Indeed it was! Leleka backed swiftly 
away. Then she demanded, “ Do you not 
know better than that? Such decayed 
stuff is not fit to eat. It will make us.all 
ill!”? Mbongo looked at his sister in high 
disdain. ‘“ You need not eat any of it,” 
he returned, “ there will be all the more 
for the rest of us. Also, I make no more 
feasts in your honor.” 

A wife received the meat, and pro- 
ceeded to prepare it, while Mbongo stalked 
away. lLeleka swallowed hard. ‘The 
women were eyeing her, and whispering. 
She decided to go out. So she took her 
way slowly through the village. Presently 
she came to the river, where a woman 
was washing her baby. It was a frail- 
looking little creature, evidently ill. Hold- 
ing it by one tiny arm, the mother plunged 
it repeatedly beneath the surface, smother- 
ing its attempts at protest with river water. 
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** Stop! ” she. 
It is sick. 
I will 


l.eleka rushed to the spot. 
cried, “ You will kill your baby. 
You must not wash it like that! 
show you how.” 

The woman laughed in answer, and 
plunged the baby under the surface once 
again. Then, as Leleka caught at her arm, 
she gave the girl a stinging blow in the 
face. 

“Get about your business,” she said, 
** and leave your elders alone.” 

Leleka withdrew with all possible dignity. 
She could do nothing for the baby. She 
found her old hiding-place on the bank, 
and there cried her heart out. At first 
pride and disappointment and the old 
fierce anger were uppermost. Then came 
the feeling of regret that every attempt 
to do good had failed. What had been 
wrong? In every case she knew that her 
advice had been sound. Why would they 
not listen? Then came the sharpest pang, 
as she realized that she was not bearing 
witness for Christ as she had longed to do. 
She began to pray, a prayer broken by 
struggling sobs and full of strangely mixed 
desires, but quite clear to the One who 
listened. At last she drifted into a dream 
wherein the Good Shepherd seemed to sit 
beside her with the lamb in his arms and 
look at her with loving, understanding 
eyes. She awoke comforted. ‘Teachings 
given at the school which had not fully 
impressed her at the time came to her 
memory. She had been told that people, 
especially grown-ups, were slow to learn 
new ways. She must wait a little, and be 
patient. ; 

That night the chief called for Leleka. 
He was in a bad humor. 

“What is this I hear?” he demanded. 
“Do you, a child, set yourself above your 
betters? I sent you to school to learn to 
make yourself useful, not that you might 
come back with a high head to stir up 
strife. You cannot go back to school if 
this is what you learn there.” 
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Leleka’s heart trembled. Suddenly she 
remembered the words of her teacher, 
“When you do not know what to say, ask 
God to show you.” Leleka silently asked, 
and the answer came. 

‘“* 1 am sorry, mv father,” she answered 
gently, “I will try to do.better. And I 
have learned many beautiful things at 
school. May I show you some?” Then 
she sang several songs, among them that 
one dear to the children of many lands, 
and sung to our own familiar tune, “ Jesus 
loves me, this I know,” and her small, 
fluttering heart steadied itself with the 
thought, “They are weak, but He is 
strong!” Then she brought her Bible 
and read to him the twenty-third psalm, 
and the story of a Baby, and a great shin- 
ing star. She showed him her best calico 
gown, sewed by her own fingers, and her 
father was finally impressed. ‘* But do 
not say too much about this,” he warned 
her. ‘ People would talk, and the medicine 
man would be angry. Remember!” 

Leleka remembered. There were many 
trying days when faith and patience were 
taxed to the utmost. But little by little 
she began to win the confidence of her 
people. The baby of the favorite wife 
had an ill turn, caused by stuffing with 
over-ripe plantains, and Leleka cured him 
by simple remedies, brought from the 
school. Mbongo came home with a bad 
cut, and Leleka dressed it. Then came a 
day when the baby once more sickened. 
His little brother had been taken, and the 
chief, remembering the way in which the 
frail young mother had met her sorrow, 
dreaded what he saw must come. But 
when the baby slipped quietly away, his 
mother was very brave and silent. Had 
not Leleka whispered to her the story of 
the Shepherd and the lamb? The chief 
thought much, and said little. Only, he 
was very kind to Leleka, and when school 
once more opened she was allowed to go 
back. 


> 


(Concluded next month.) 
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‘¢ He Leadeth Me ”’ 


One of the hymns known the world 
around is “‘ He Leadeth Me,” written by 
Prof. J. H. Gilmore of the University of 
Rochester. In the Rangoon News we find 
an article by his daughter, Mrs. Ruth 
Gilmore Hattersley, in which she says: 

“Father has just sent us the following mis- 
sionary postscript to ‘He Leadeth Me,’ which 


he wrote in celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
of the hymn:” 


~« our Saviour and our Lord, 

e bow to Him with glad accord. 
*Tis His to point us out the way; 

Tis ours to follow and obey. 


He leads us on to foreign lands, 
Mid Arctic snows, o’er tropic sands; 
And we, obedient to His will, 

Still follow where He leadeth still. 


Obeying His divine command, 
Sustained by His Almighty Hand, 

*Tis ours to usher in that day 

When all the world shall own His sway. 


So, fifty years after the hymn first went 
singing its comforting way through the 
world, the author adds these verses. 
His son, Prof. David Gilmore of Rangoon 
Baptist College, is also a missionary. 


English as Used in Burma 


English is perennially funny here, says 
Raymond P. Currier, teacher in our college 
in Rangoon. It was a teacher who asked 
her class, “Why is policeman stay on 
street?’ Also who taught, “ 4 mother of 
the calf is cow.” 

It was a petty official in charge of one 
block of Rangoon houses who proudly 
displayed his official position on a sign 
thus: 


“MOUNG KIN BLOCK HEAD.” 


Hundred-Fold Harvests in China 


Rev. J. Y. McGinnis, a Southern Presby- 
terian missionary in China, tells a wonder- 
ful story of how Christianity is winning its 
way in certain sections of that country. 

“In three places in which I have 


labored the following changes have taken 
place: 

At Wushi, twenty-two years ago, not a 
native of the place belonged to a Protestant 
church. Now there are more than six 
hundred members. 

At Kiangyin, less than twenty years 
ago, not a member. Now five hundred. 

At Suchowfu, fifteen years ago, about 
ten members. Now a hundred.” 

* * # 


The missionary needs the enduement of 
the Holy Spirit, to be so filled and energized 
with all the mightiness of Christ that mts- 
takes in founding Christianity 1n mission 
lands shall not be made. — W. L. Ferguson. 


To the Holy War Depart 
BY REV, ERNEST A. BELL 
Tune ‘ Simply Trusting" 


To the holy war depart, 
Not to wound or maim or kill, 
But to bind the broken heart 
With the mighty Healer’s skill. 
He, the stricken lives of men 
Comes to save and not destroy. 
Help the hopeless rise again, 
Heirs of everlasting joy. 


Use the Spirit’s burnished sword, 
Truth that lures the soul above, 
Mighty weapon of the Lord, 
Conquering sword of holy love. 
Slay the sins that mar mankind, 
War and vice and greed and pride, 
Heathen lies that chain the mind; 
Battle for the Crucified. 


Ye shall win! for God hath sworn 
All the nations shall be blest; 
Unto us a Child is born; 
He shall reign from east to west. 
Peace shall dwell with justice mild; 
Raise your head, lift up your heart; 
God with men is reconciled; 
To the holy war depart. 


This hymn was written for the farewell 
meeting to outgoing missionaries held at 
the Woodlawn Baptist Church, Chicago, 
and was dedicated to the missionaries. 
Its merit should give it place among our 
hymns. 
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In Northern Burma near the Chinese Border 


























YAW YINS AT MYITKYINA; ONE OF THE BORDER TRIBES WE REACH 














A VILLAGE CHAPEL IN THE MYITKYINA (my1T’-CHE-NA) DISTRICT, WHICH IS IN THE NORTH- 
EAST CORNER OF BURMA AND TOUCHES THE CHINESE BORDER. MISS STELLA RAGON, OF 
THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN SOCIETY, IS IN CHARGB DURING THE FURLOUGH OF REV. G. J. GEIS 


AND HIS WIFE, WHOSE STATION 18 MYITEYINA 
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Forty Years in Burma 
FROM A LETTER TO A FRIEND, BY REV. A. V. B. CRUMB 


Toungoo, the 20th Sept., 1916. 


Y Dear FRienp: 

Your kind letter contained such a 
big order that I have not found time to 
answer it. To give an account of what 
I have been doing for more than forty 
years would require more time than I have 
at my command. One thing, I have been 
in good health almost all the time that I 
have been here, so that I have been able 
to give all my time to mission work. For 
a number of years I had charge of the Red 
Karen work, and made tours through the 
Red Karen country, called Karenni, every 
year. Karenni is a very unproductive 
country, so those who wished to become 
Christians we brought down to the Toun- 
goo plains and located in villages on the 
east side of the Salwen river. Some of 
these villages are very large and strong. 
Later a station was formed in northern 
Karenni, so I was put in charge of southern 
Karenni, the Paku Karen district and the 
Karen hills to the west of Toungoo. I 
have eighty-four churches in my district; 
some of them extend back to the east for 
about 150 miles and the district in the west 
is about 90 x 100 miles. 

I tour for about four months during the 
cold season. My work is preaching and 
doctoring the sick. I have a man to help 
me in giving out medicine. I preach from 
one to three times a day, right through the 
whole season. The district to the east 
is a very mountainous country, but I have 
always been well and strong so I have never 
had any difficulty in reaching the villages. 

When I commenced work in southern 
Karenni the most of the people were 
heathen; but now there are only a few who 
have not accepted Christ. This week the 
pastor from one of our largest villages was 
here, to ask me to come to his village and 


help him for a few days. I was there last 
year and forty young people pledged that 
they would give themselves to Christ, but 
he says they have not done it; ten of them 
have been baptized, but the rest are holding 
back. I hope to go there next month and 
spend a few days with him, hoping that 
others will come forward. It is the same 
in all the villages. There are great open- 
ings for evangelistic work. 

During the rainy season I am in town 
looking after the Station School, teaching 
the higher classes in the Bible. I have all 
the mission accounts to look after, and 
there are many reports to be made up and 
sent here and there. Everybody wishes a 
report on one thing or another. It is a 
part of our work so we keep at it from morn- 
ing to evening day after day. That is all 
there is to be said concerning my work 
during the past forty years. As I have 
said, I am on the job every day and seven 
days in a week. I am expecting to return 
to America in the Spring and remain one 
winter, and then return to take up evan- ~ 
gelistic work. I do not know where I shall 
locate my tent when I reach America; I 
have one brother left, the rest have all gone. 
The hills of old Brookfield are there but 
the people that I knew are all on the other 
side. I shall like to look over the district 
where I spent my younger days, then I 
shall be ready to come back to Burma. 

We have been having some hot weather 
of late, but the nights are beginning to be 
a little cool, and by another month the 
days will be lovely. The cold season in 
Burma is all right. The native preachers 


who are touring among the hills come in 
from time to time with good reports of 
their work. The Station School is having 
a short vacation, but they will be back on 
the Ist of November, when the mill will 
start up again. 
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Evangelistic Experiences of a Colporter in Western 
Nebraska 


BY C. H. BUNELL, OF ALLIANCE 


SMZT was a ranchman’s house 
Zr yonder on the eastern slope 
of one of the great ranges of 
the Rockies to which I had 
INY4e3 made my way up the Animas 
Valley, a valley dotted with 
S$ ranch houses, where I had 
about as great a variety of 
experiences as there were houses. While I 
stopped at these places at all hours of the 
day I was sure to stop somewhere about 
dinner time. So it happened in this 
particular place I found a young man 
getting dinner. He was in his shirt sleeves, 
a young man of about twenty-four years, 
one who had the attire and manner of a 
mountaineer and feared no man. I greeted 
him cheerfully with, “It seems I am just in 
time.” ‘Yes, sir, have a seat and the boss 
will be in soon.” I looked toward the door 
and the boss was coming, a man about 
sixty, and another typical mountain 
rancher, one who evidently was accustomed 
to having his own way. He greeted me 
somewhat doubtfully, but I soon banished 
his doubts by my freedom of speech, and 
by the time he had washed his hands, he 
was quite at liberty to ask me to sit up to 
the table and have some dinner. I sat 
down, and he began passing the food, and 
I said, “If you fellows don’t object, I would 
like to thank the Lord for this food,” and 
he said, “Go ahead, sir,” and they both 
seemed pleased that I had made the re- 
quest. 

I took the privilege of finding out that 
neither made any pretense to Christianity, 
but both acknowledged the facts and wis- 
dom of such a recognition. After the boss 
was gone I lingered with the young man 
and read some Scripture to him. I found 
him ready and hungry to know more of 
the eternal life. I gave him a New Testa- 
ment and marked it for him, and he 
promised he would read it. He told me 
of the sadness of his life; he had been left 
with his father since he was a small boy, his 
mother being untrue to his father. I gave 
him some gospel tracts for his mother and 





sister, and a message to send them. A few 
weeks later I saw him go forward and give 
his heart to the Lord. I went back again 
to the ranch and took another dinner with 
these men, and I said in the presence of the 
boss, ‘‘I was glad to see you go forward in 
the meetings the other night;” and he re- 
plied, ‘“‘And there were others glad, too, 
and that girl was Mr. T’s daughter who 
went forward.” (Mr. T. was his boss.) I 
was truly glad to see the freedom with 
which he confessed Christ before the world. 
I had the privilege of preaching the gospel 
in that home to a crowd of ranch people. 


MEETING SKEPTICISM 


Driving into the barnyard gate of a large 
ranch where there seemed to be plenty of 
room to keep me and my horses, I called to 
a young woman who stood in the door of 
the large two-story house, and asked, “Is 
there a chance for me to feed my horses 
here, and stay over night?” She replied, 
“Papa is coming, he can tell you.” I saw 
him coming from the barn, which was sur- 
rounded by big, fine horses and cattle, a big 
burly looking man. As he approached, I 
said, “‘How about a chance to stay over 
night and feed my horses.” He replied in 
a very gruff and doubtful voice, ‘“‘We don’t 
have much room in the house for extras 
now, but you can have the feed for your 
horses.” I replied, “‘That’s all right, sir, I 
take my hotel with me, and can sleep and 
eat in my wagon, for I sometimes live on 
crackers and water.” He at once directed 
one of his boys to tell me where to put my 
horses, and when they were housed, I went 
to the wagon to prepare a light lunch, but 
in a few moments one of the boys called to 
me to “come to supper,” — a call which I 
gladly heeded. When we were seated, 
there were five boys (sons) ranging from 
ten to twenty years of age, and two young 
women, the father and mother — the latter 
still busy bringing on the food. The 
father very gruffly began to pass the food, 
but I sat watching for an opportunity to 
“sive thanks,” and the mother came and 
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sat down and said, “‘ Papa, this is a minister, 
I think, and they sometimes ask a blessing 
at the table.” She had no sooner said it 
than I was asking the blessing upon the food 
and the family. But I had scarcely said, 
“Amen,” when the old man said, “Yes, 
I’ve heard preachers ask the blessing, and 
before they get to the amen they grab for 
the chicken.” I responded, “Yes, sir, and 
the chicken is all right, but I like to thank 
the Lord for it.” He then, in the presence 
of these boys and girls, his own children, 
began to abuse the Bible, saying that any 
one with “scientific knowledge” of things, 
ought to know better than to believe such 
a pack of old fables as were found in the 
Bible. He posed as a great reader, both 
of the Bible and of science, and especially 
attacked the books of Job and Jonah. He 
said that in Job it was simply “God gamb- 
bling with the devil on his best man.” 

After he had reached the climax in dis- 

playing his scientific knowledge and de- 
nunciation of the Bible, and classifying 
those who believe in it as a set of “igno- 
ramuses or hypocrites,” I looked straight at 
him and said, “My friend, you are mis- 
taken; if you don’t know it now, you will 
know it when you stand before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ, where we must all 
appear.” The statement seemed to be 
startling to the boys, and they all looked 
at father to see what he would say, but I 
did not give him a chance to reply to that, 
but at once threw out a challenge to him. 
I said, “Sir, I am not accustomed to boast- 
ing about my education and knowledge, 
but I can say that I am a graduate of one 
of the best colleges in this country and took 
everything in the college curriculum from 
A to Z, have studied the sciences and 
philosophy, and five or six languages, and 
so far as my knowledge goes I can’t think 
of any authorities on science (that is to say, 
considered of the highest authority) whose 
books are being used in the schools, colleges 
and seminaries, who do not believe in the 
teachings of the Old Bible, and I challenge 
you to name one.” He scratched his head 
and could not think of one. 

After a _heart-to-heart talk on _ the 
spiritual needs of the real man, | went 
my way to the wagon for the night, and 
the next morning, while at breakfast, he 
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again showed off his scientific wisdom by 
referring to the glacier period, and said 
we might look for a repetition of it any 
time in this country. “ When these great 
glaciers come down and melt they will 
reveal the bodies of men frozen up there 
for ages, possibly millions of years; and 
when they thaw out, they may come to life 
and tell the story of the ages gone by; 
then we may know some things that have 
been hidden for ages.” I looked at him 
and said, “ Do you believe that?” and he 
replied, “ Nothing improbable, sir, about 
that.” And I said, ‘‘ How about the story 
of Job and Jonah, if that be true?” Yes, 
the conversation changed. 

After breakfast I was showing the Bibles 
and books to the mother and sons, and the 
father came up and said, “ Mr. L., do you 
suppose if I should read that Bible again 
at my age I would see it any differently? ” 
I asked, “ How long since you read the 
Bible?” His wife spoke up and said, 
“ About thirty years.” He said, “ No, 
wife, not that long.” But she said, “I 
have been living with him over twenty 
years and he has never read the Bible since 
I lived with him.” 

I said to him, “ My friend, a man of 
your age and intelligence and scientific 
knowledge, I am quite sure, if you read 
that Book prayerfully and with a real de- 
sire to know the truth, will see it quite 
differently, and receive a great blessing in 
so doing.” He turned and left the room 
and went to the field for work. 

I sold the wife a good Bible and gave the 
youngest son, about ten years of age, a 
Testament, which greatly pleased both 
mother and son. I marked the Bible in 
several places, and told her to have her 
husband read them, and then gave her a 
book, “ The Task Worth While, or The 
Divine Philosophy of Missions,” and told 
her I was leaving it for her husband. 
Just the thing to satisfy his scientific, 
philosophic turn of mind. The oldest 
son, twenty years old, showed great inter- 
est in the new Bible, and I gave him some 
suggestions about how to read it. 

1 took my leave and have every reason 
to believe that the seed sown is bringing 

forth fruit unto life eternal in that home. 
So the good work goes on. 
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CONTRIBUTED BY MISS RUBY WEYBURN 


In spite of the war, no missionary or- 
ganization in any land has had to be 
abandoned. The five great Societies of 
Great Britain, also Switzerland, Holland, 
Denmark, Australia, Norway, and Sweden 
have had no financial deficits. The latter 
country sent out 60 new missionaries, 
83 out of 192 American Societies showed an 
increase in gifts, and the total increase in 
American gifts was 9.43%. A falling off 
of men candidates for the foreign field has 
been reported from the continental So- 
cieties, but the number of women candi- 
dates has increased. On the whole, it is a 
year’s record that “warms the heart and 
energizes the will.” 

Said a leading Hindu recently, “I have 
a picture of the crucified Christ in my bed- 
room. I have not only read through the 
entire Bible, but I read in it every night 
before going to bed, and every morning I 
spend from six to seven o’clock in prayer.” 
Can many Christians say as much? 

A little woman working on a lonely 
island in the Carribean said at the recent 
Panama Congress, “‘ They tell me that I 
have no economic and social results be- 
cause I am working for the souls of these 
poor Indians. Well, when I came to the 
island there were no roads, only paths. 
Now there are wide roads crossing the 
islands, where twelve can walk abreast. 
Then there were eight saloons, now there 
are none.” 

On Sunday morning in the city of 
- Panama, a lottery drawing in the bishop’s 
palace takes the place of going to mass for 
most of the church members. It furnishes 
him a weekly subsidy, but spreads its 
demoralizing influence among the people. 

Nearly two million volumes of the Bible 
or portions of the Bible were issued in China 
last year by the American Bible Society. 
It is difficult to keep pace with the demand. 

Dr. Wanless, of Miraj, India, has, single- 
handed, operated on more cases than have 
the many attending physicians, helped by 
a score or more of internes, in such an 
institution as the great Presbyterian hospi- 
tal in New York. His name is almost 





worshiped all over Hindustan, says an 
eminent Hindu authority. 


A missionary heroine, Mrs. Cheo of 
Nanking, is one of the builders of new 
China. Three years ago she rescued 
hundreds of slave girls from soldiers. 
This frail slip of a woman, who fears only 
God, now cares for 600 of these girls, with 
a discipline and management and practical- 
ness of education, as well as a tenderness, 
that might be envied in any land. Are 
Chinese women worth saving? 

A leading athlete of a North India 
college, being converted during Sherwood 
Eddy’s recent visit, has been doing per- 
sonal work with large results. He brought 
his entire hockey team, and then members 
of the football team, to the meetings, and 
is now a leader of a group for personal 
work. 


In one difficult city of North India, 20 
Bible classes have recently been started 
among non-Christian students. This is 
remarkable, considering the difficulty of 
reaching the upper classes in India today. 


In Hangchow, China, one of the great 
heathen temples has recently been re- 
built, using huge new pillars of Oregon 
pine costing $1,000 apiece. Who will 
furnish a new pillar in a great Christian 
temple for the Chinese? May we not look 
upon each missionary as such a pillar? 


In a recent great revival among the 
lower and middle classes of South India, 
8,288 workers (laymen) definitely in- 
fluenced 14,935 people to place themselves 
under the influence of Jesus Christ. Every 
Sunday afternoon one whole church, im- 
mediately after service, goes out to preach 
the gospel. What about our Baptist Five 
Year Program if we in America would 
follow this example? 


Large territories in India are still wholly 
unevangelized. In Bengal, for example, 
there are people enough to populate nine- 
teen states with as many inhabitants as 
live in the State of Washington, without a 
single Christian of any denomination living 
among them. 
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I WISH that the editor’s mail might 

oftener have the kind of letters just 
received. It would make the year look 
like an avenue of Christmas trees! 

There were the letters enclosing money 
for an hour’s support of our Japan missions 
or for fifteen minutes’ holding up of the 
whole big task of the Society. Some of 
these came from busy men, one from a 
dear old lady on the Pacific Coast, one from 
a young school teacher — all spoke with 
such appreciation of the chart on Japan 
reproduced in the January number of 


MissIons. 
* * 


A letter recently received from Mrs. 
Livingstone of Pittsburg makes good read- 
ing, — so good that I am going to share it 
with some of the rest of you. Mrs. Living- 
stone says: 


“T am captain of recruits in our Crafton 
Circle, which is a part of the Pittsburg 
Association. I see that you have made 
provision for failure to meet the require- 
ments of Points 2 and 3, on our “Called 
to the Colors ” card, but no provision for 
failure in Point 1. I hear you say, ‘ There 
should be no difficulty with Point 1, so 
many women are not interested in Missions. 
When I tell you that at the close of our 
year in February, 1915, we had every 
woman in our church a member of our 
Mission Circle (56), and other women who 
were not members of our church at. all, but 
were members of the Circle, you will under- 


stand why I am asking the following 
questions: 

In case of failure to secure a new member 
during one or more of the five years, could a 
woman substitute an extra gift of 5 cents 
per week, or $2 a year? This would pay 
the dues for a second recruit as yet not 
secured. I am thinking we may meet with 
difficulty on this point, for I can think of 
but four women who at the present time 
are not members of our Circle. 

At our meeting last Friday two new mem- 
bers were reported, but these were not 
members of the church. I have now 
twelve key women and five who have 
signed the prayer covenant. I want as 
many as possible of our key women to be on 
that honor roll at the end of the five-year 
period. We are late beginning this work, 
but our women are enthusiastic over it. 
Some may not have this year’s work com- 
plete but they can finish it with next year’s. 
I told them on Friday that I expected 
every member to be on the Honor Roll.” 


Hurrah! If we could have this kind of 
Jubilee spirit in every Circle there is no 
reason we might not do double the work 
we are now doing for the poor women and 
little children who live in the lands where 
the light of the life of Jesus has never risen. 

You may imagine that I at once wrote 
to Mrs. Livingstone, telling her that some 
sort of provision would be made by which a 
woman could substitute an extra gift for 
Point | in case it was absolutely impossible 
to find an unattached woman. The cir- 
cumstance is so rare that it was not pro- 
vided for in making the plan. 

I should love to hear from some other 
churches that are working on this Jubilee 
plan. And I want to assure all the women 
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that those who strive faithfully for a place 
on the roll of honor at the end of the five- 
year term will not be disappointed. It is 
going to be a real honor for any woman to 
incribe her name as one of that faithful 
band. Read the question on the last page 
of the leaflet “‘ Called to the Colors.” Do 
you all know it? Let me repeat it: 


“ If a reward, etc., 

Would I work harder to fill my card? If 
so, why ?” 

Perhaps some of the circles near Mrs. 
Livingstone could get her to come and 
inspire them with new zeal in this recruit- 
ing plan. She is Mrs. F. G. Livingstone, 
97 Berry Street, Ingram, Pittsburg, Penn. 


* * 


Which reminds me, have you used that 
splendid set of charts in your circles? Have 
you tried to get personal gifts outside the 
apportionment from those who would take 
an hour of work in one of our fields. A 
woman who gives $5.23 can pay all that it 
costs the Society to run for an hour our 
four boarding schools, Kindergarten train- 
ing school, Bible training School, and 
numerous Sunday-schools and Kindergar- 
tens. — 

Obey that impulse! Twenty-five cents 
will bring you the whole set of eight charts. 


* * 


A bright idea comes from Mrs. T. M. 
Crouch of Rochester, the missionary 
superintendent of a big Sunday-school. 
She proposes as an auxiliary to the gift 
envelopes: 

“Suppose every school in which Mis- 
SIONS is read,” she writes, “‘ should fix 
upon a day to have a newspaper and maga- 
zine shower to add to their gifts for Japan. 
Ask each individual to bring five folded 
newspapers or three magazines. These 
sell for 85 cents per hundred pounds. 
This could be repeated for several weeks 
if desired.” 

This would be a fine plan for a school to 
try that had already given its offering, but 
would like to help on the Easter offering 
for Japan. 

* * 


One blessed woman writes to offer a 
Remington typewriter used only two years. 
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As Miss Linker’s typewriter is already 
assured, this can fit out some other mis- 
sionary. Is it not beautiful that need and 
supply can both be brought together if 
each is willing to help. 

Ok * 


Scores of people have sent postage 
stamps, bills and checks for Miss Linker’s 
typewriter. Her heart will rejoice when 
she receives the letters I shall forward 
her, so full of eager interest and warm con- 
gratulations. 

One lovely letter comes from Miss Lena 
Perry of Wyoming, N.Y., a young woman 
who has been blind since she was four years 
old: “When I read in Missions of the many 
ways we can help our missionaries, both at 
home and abroad, I do wish I could help 
everyone of them. How I love our maga- 
zine, Missions. I wish it could be taken 
in every Baptist home.” 

From Elizabeth, N. J., comes eleven 
dollars from the Sunday-school of the 
Central Baptist Church. The children 
were all so interested that the postage 
stamps for the shower made a real rain of 
good will. 

* * 


Is it not our Father’s way of answering 
prayer that from all over this country His 
children are moved to answer the needs set 
forth in Missions? I know of none unmet. 
If there are such, we simply need to go 
right on praying until the one whom God 
has chosen to supply the need becomes 
sensitive to the wireless call and responds. 


* * 


The Finance Committee of the North- 
western District affirms a great truth 
when it asks women to meet in groups 
everywhere to pray that the exact amount 
needed by circle or association or state or 
district may be supplied. It is not money 
that is needed; it is a new appraisal of 
Christ. 


* * 


There are still copies of the Prayer Calen- 
dar, Oriental Gardens and the Study book 
to be had. Won’t each one who reads these 
words make herself a committee of one to 
promote the circulation of these splendid 


books? 
* ca 
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Mrs. O. C. Sargent, State Secretary of 
New Hampshire, sends word of the death of 
Miss Louise Robbins, secretary of the 
Salisbury Association. She had served as 
secretary a little less than a year. I am 
sure she is glad of that service, short 
though it proved; it is service that makes 
life’s gladness at the end. 
* * 


Don’t forget to enroll for the Study 
Classes at Cleveland. First come, first 


enrolled. 
+ 


Hidden Missionaries 


[The following nonsense story contains the names of 
missionaries of the W. A. B. F. M. We will print 
the names of those sending correct lists. A copy of 
“Oriental Gardens ” (10 cents) contains a complete 
list of missionaries.] 

A young French girl in the fortunes of 
war finds herself on a steamer bound for 
America. Her hope of seeing again her 
loved home withers as she sees the woods 
and fields disappear as the ship sails fast. 
Imprinted on her memory is every feature 
of the scene: the tiny fishing craft, the 
hawks circling lazily above the hills, 
the green meadows of the long coast line, 
the large rows of trees, the thick coverts 
beloved of the martins, the white head of 
her dear old nurse who stood waving to 
her as long as she could see. 

On the lower deck of the ship she saw 
a mixed multitude of folks turning their 
faces toward the hope of a new tomorrow. 
There were Scots and French, Belgians 
and Dutch, all bent forward eagerly to 
catch the last glimpse of their old home, the 
last link ere they broke away for good. 
One spare young fellow held a cock in his 
arms crowing loudly in its struggles to 
escape. A carter still had a wisp of hay 
on his blue blouse. There were black- 
smiths, silversmiths, weavers, and car- 
penters, a parish priest, a parrot, a shoe- 
maker and a young giant from some 
north cottage who looked like a prince. 

A pitiful little baby with hardly a rag 
on his body waited for some one to traverse 
the sloping deck. He weighed less than 
ten_pounds, though nearly a year old. 

Lulu cast one look at the child, and 
without considering that she might get 
herself in a peck of trouble, rubbed self- 
interest from her slate, ran swiftly to him, 
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and with no shudder at the dirty rag on 
his poor little bony body pressed him to 
her heart, gathering him into her arms 
strong with love. 

“Come John, sonny,” she said, “ there 
is no marble heart here, but one who by 
hook or by crook will look out for you.” 

Her only bed chambers were in the foul 
crowded cabin, but there she took him and 
with many a pat on the cheek, and all 
endearing epithets she soothed the child. 
“The page of history shows so many 
sad injustices,” she sighed. “It always 
will be so until we learn to pit man’s 
strength not against man but against 
wrong. How strong the bond between 
us and evil.” 

“Our exemplar should not always be 
taken from the past,” said Eva N. Smith, 
a new friend who came up just then. 
“How parrot-like a repetition of plati- 


tudes,” said a lemon-faced man who had 
been steadily reading a book or two 
about fascinating, clever Nicolet. His 
name was Peter, son of Simon. 

The baby looked up through long 


lashes, bellowed like a bull, arduously and 
loudly, so that the far bars of the harbor 
reverberated. 

It was enough. Peter, son of Simon, 
son of Frederick, son of Wilson, capitu- 
lated. “Let us not put names to our 
emotion, beautiful, all-entrancing maiden! ” 

Let us forget these huge vans of luggage ~ 
that do envisage us. Let us lap pellucid 
streams of joy, be not like the sad owl in- 
gratiating the pale moon, but like the 
heart fording the silver rivers of the East, 
man’s early home. 

From such converse it is hard to cull, eye 
speaks to eye; to drape rightly the codifi- 
cation of reserve about it would require 
time and a vision of a Daniel, son of Daniel, 
a Shakespeare or a Bacon. I have tossed 
the ball. Arduously catch it. 


The Pageant as Seen in Boston 


“How lovely are the messengers that 
preach us the gospel of Peace,” sang a 
double quartette in the choir-loft of Tre- 
mont Temple, a fitting introduction to the 
“Spirit of Womanhood,” a Pageant writ- 
ten by Mrs. Harriet Newell Jones for the 
Jubilee meeting. The house was darkened 
and a spotlight revealed a figure in flame- 
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coloted robes. “Our of the darkness | 
come, the Spirit of Missions, with the light 
which is to pierce all darkness,” she began, 
and then traced her ennobling influence 
on woman from the beginning of the world 
even to the present time. 

After the Herald announcing the Pio- 
neers had taken his stand at one side, they 
entered, one after the other — the Angel 
of the Flaming Sword, giving words of 
encouragement to Eve; Hannah, with a 
little coat she had made for her Samuel 
whom she had given to the Lord; the 
captive maid, who determined to tell her 
master of her great God; and beautiful 
but soul-racked Queen Esther in scarlet 
and silver robes. While Mary stood 
magnifying the Lord, men’s voices came 
from beyond, chanting antiphonally, 
“Watchman, tell us of the night.” The 
Woman of Samaria, in a garment of strik- 
ing Oriental beauty, came by with her 
water-pot on her head, to tell her wonderful 
story, and Mary Magdelene made ll 
hearts stop beating as she pictured her 
grief turned to joy over her risen Lord, 
and appealed to all to tell the glad news. 
Lydia, in her purple and white draperies, 
told of her conversion and her desire to 
help by being hospitable to God’s messen- 
gers. Pioneers, though centuries later, Anne 
Hasseltine and Harriet Atwood, in quaint 
nineteenth century dress, conversed to- 
gether before embarking for unknown 
lands. As they stood for a moment of 
silent prayer the choir sang, “‘ Hark, the 
voice of Jesus calling,” except the last 
line, which the two girls sang, “ Here am 
I, send me, send me.” Then appeared 
another missionary pioneer, Mrs. Carpen- 
ter, reading a letter from her sister, Mrs 
Hovey, describing the founding of the 
Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety in Boston, and relating the splendid 
plans for the future. 

A wail from the darkness! The Spirit 
of the East, in gray, filmy garment, ex- 
pressive of sorrow and suffering, called on 
her Western sisters for help. ‘ Oh, Sion, 


haste, thy mission high fulfilling” brought 
an answer from the Spirit of the West, 
sweet and beautiful, in forget-me-not blue 
robes, followed by a prayerful response 
from the singers, “‘ Open my eyes.” 

The Herald, buoyant with the knowledge 
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of good news, announced the Partners, and! 
there entered a missiqnary teacher with six: 
Burmese pupils, an American woman doc- 
tor and trained nurse with Hindu patients, 
a missionary evangelist with two Japanese 
Bible women, a missionary College girl in 
cap and gown, and then a kindergarten 
teacher with six real live, darling Chinese 
children in native dress. 

A stirring prophecy from the Angel of 
the Churches was the final word. During 
the singing of “‘ Coming, coming, yes, they 
are,” the different groups entered and 
formed a beautiful tableau, with the Spirit 
of Missions in the center; then singing 
“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name ” with 
the choir and audience, marched from the 
platform. 

The message carried, not only to the 
spectators, but also to the participants, 
who feeling the simple, sweet reverence of 
it all, forgot themselves and their own glory 
and were filled with the glory of God. 

(This pageant may be obtained for 10 
cts. at the Publication Department, 450 
East 30th St., Chicago.) : 


How to Prepare Postcards 


A good method for preparing souvenir 
post cards is to take a yard of narrow rib- 
bon or wrapping tape. Cut it in two. 
Use post cards having writing only on the 
address side. String the cards together by 
pasting writing-face to writing-face, and 
the ribbons widthwise of the cards, be- 
tween the two writing-faces and about one 
inch from the outer edge of the cards. 
One yard of ribbon will hold six pairs of 
cards. The distance between each pair 
should be about one-sixteenth of an inch. 
When not in use, the cards may be folded! 
together or hung by a loop at the upper 
end of the top card. These bound post 
cards will be joyously received at any 
hospital or school in the foreign field. 

All post cards and pictures should be in 
good condition. Avoid comic pictures and 
any that are suggestive of nudity. The 
Chinese especially want the body fully 
clothed. When pasted together in the 
manner mentioned above, either with or 
without the ribbons, the cards may be 
sent at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces. 

These things can go at parcel post 
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rates or as second-class matter. Sometimes 
second-class rates are cheaper than parcel 
post. This can be found out at your local 
post office. — Exchange. 


A Christmas Basket in China 


On Christmas our nurses prepared 
Christmas baskets for two old ladies of 
the church. Did you ever see a Chinese 
Christmas basket? I do not think you 
have, I had not seen one until this time 
either. It was an eighteen-inch open 
market basket. It was lined with red 
tissue paper so that the red showed through 
the holes in the wicker work. Then the 
basket was filled to the top with rice (un- 
cooked). Hidden in the rice were placed 
tiny packages of Chinese sweetmeats and 
some copper coins all done up in red paper. 
On top, forming a row around the edge of 
the basket, more of the little red packets 
were placed. ‘Then as a double crown two 
bowls were placed on top of the rice, one 
bowl containing a cooked fish with vegeta- 
bles and garnished with fancifully cut 
carrots, the other containing meat balls 
made out of pork. (Meat balls take the 
leading place in feasts here,’ as turkey 
does at home.) 

A few flowers were tied on to the handle 
with the red paper. Then the basket 
was set on a wooden tray and the proud 
and happy coolie marched off with it to 
the mat hut of the old lady. When he 
returned his report showed that the joy 
of the recipient was surpassed only by that 
of the nurses who prepared it.— Dr. 
Emily Bretthauer. 


One Book, Fifty Converts 


Our Presbyterian brothers in the Philip- 
pines are rejoicing in a fresh example of 
the transforming power of the gospel. 
Six years ago a man living in the mountains 
of Bohol was a patient in one of the mis- 
sionary hospitals. He heard of Christ, 
bought a New Testament, and returned to 
his mountain village full of enthusiasm. 
With such zeal did he tell the little he 
knew, that through the reading of this 
first and only copy of the New Testament, 
and through his testimony, fifty persons 
were found ready for baptism when the 
village was recently visited. This is per- 
sonal exangelism and example. 





SELMA LAGERGREN AND HER FIRST KINDERGARTEN 
ASSISTANT MRS. PRIMITIVA LAUTERNA 


(For this beautiful photograph we are indebted to Mrs. 
J. A. Smith of Morgan Park, who received it for her 
Girls’ Class, which has taken great interest in Miss 
Lagergren and her work. — Ed.) 











A Chinese Girl’s Service 


A young Chinese teacher was studying in 
Japan. She found one other Chinese 
student, not a Christian. She told her of 
Christ and gave her a Bible which her 
friend took home to her father, who was in 
business in Japan. He sat down and read 
it with eagerness. Before many weeks he 
said: ‘If this book is right, it is wrong for 
me to have two concubines in my house 
while my wife lives a lonely life in Peking.” 
Not long after he sent for his wife, freed 
his two concubines, and sent them to 
Christian schools. 


Only a Few Left 


Oriental Gardens. Only a limited number of 
these left. Use them in your programs and 
study classes. Send for our “Seedling” gift- 
boxes, especially designed for use with this book. 
Per copy, .10; gift-boxes free except for postage, 
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The camel, at the close of day, 
Kneels down upon the sandy plain 
To have his burden lifted off 
And rest again. 


The camel kneels at break of day 

To have his guide replace his load; 
Then rises up anew to take 

The desert road. 











A missionary writes: I find that the only time things go wrong is when I do not 
kneel to have my load lifted at the close of day and at the break of day to have it re- 
placed. 

Note: This woman is the only American missionary at her station and has charge 
of two large schools in two towns twenty miles apart — the distance covered only by ox- 
cart or boat. 


PRAY faith. — Mrs. Frederickson, Sona Bata, 
That every Baptist woman may do her Africa. ; 
duty. We thank the women for the appropria- 


That every dollar of the $381,042 on our 
schedule be given by March 31st. 

That faith and courage may illumine 
the hearts of Baptist women that they 
may be glad and willing to go for- 
ward during the coming year. 

That more of our trained young women 
may be ready to go to the Orient. 

That the Sunday-schools during this 
month may be the means of giving a 
world-wide vision of Christ to the 
children. 

That the United States may stand firm 
and true to Christian standards and 
be the means of leading Oriental na- 
tions to Christ. 


tion for our work and we shall make every 
penny go as far as we can. It will provide 
tools for many undergardeners and day 
laborers in our villages and we know there 
will be many blossoms and much fruit. 
Pray that it may be a_ hundredfold.— 
Miss Frances A. Cole, Banza Manteke, 
Africa. 


The first week of school is completed! 
It has been a most strenuous week. Aside 
from having all new teachers in the work 
and a new woman to manage the kitchen 
affairs, there is a great deal of foundation 
work — from no previous study, to such 
as the ordinary heathen school and our 
mission’ village schools can provide— 
which makes the classification of pupils so 


Requests that the Load be Shared difficult. Then there is my lack of Chinese 








Our youngest daughter was baptized 
lately and now all our dear five children 
have joined the road of the cross-bearers. 
God has heard our prayers. Will you join 


us in daily prayer for an outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit over the people and his work- 
ers? 


Pray that we may have much 


words, so that often when I want to give 
some direction or explanation hurriedly, 
it must be given slowly or first explained 
to a teacher who is more used to me and 
who explains it. So many of the girls 
have never been with a foreigner that often 
some of the simplest questions have to be 
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explained in a different way by a teacher. 
There are many local expressions which I 
do not recognize at all, because we do not 
use them here. 

But with it all our Father has been 
graciously near and given me help and 
strength to complete this opening. Re- 
member we are leaning on your prayers for 
our strength and wisdom in the work. — 
Mabelle R. Culley, Swatow, China. 

On an out-country trip I met a woman 
who stayed with us three days and had a 
sincere desire for salvation. Her husband 
and son were both church members. 
A few months ago her husband died. 
He said to her, “It is not right that I should 
go to heaven and you to hell and we be 
forever separated.” She said that she 
wanted to be saved and go to heaven, too. 
He told her to have their son bring her 
to the chapel to learn the doctrine. When 
the son learned that I was in Fulin he 
brought his mother, although her old mother 
had just died and was not yet buried, 
The rest of the family were heathen and 
they were waiting for an auspicious day for 
burial. This woman is over sixty years 
old and has never studied. She has no 
memory, and although she was anxious to 
learn about God it seemed almost impos- 
sible to teach her anything. We tried to 
make her understand about prayer and 
that every day in her home she should 
pray to the true Spirit, and I think she 
will. I am praying for her and I wish 
some of you would “ agree” with me to 
pray for her. Her heart is open to receive 
the Truth, and perhaps from some of these 
poor women who have never had a chance 
to learn, the Lord does not require much 
knowledge as a foundation for true faith. — 
Jennie L. Cody, Yachowfu, West China. 


The next big event on the program is 
the Station Class, which opens in two 
weeks. We are hoping for a good attend- 
ance this year. Again I want to ask you 
to pray constantly for us and our work. 
More and more I realize that we can ac- 
complish nothing except through the power 
of God.— Jennie L. Cody, Yachowfu, 
West China. 


We request your prayers for our Bible 
Training School. — Margarita Moran, 
. Vinukonda, So. India. 
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STELLA T. RAGON 


The greatest need for prayer is for m» 
self, that I may have the grace, wisdom, 
common sense and strength and patience 
needed for this work. 

Another request I would make is for our 
Karen girl-teacheer, Sein Myat. Her op- 
portunities are great. Little has been 
done for these girls, and as she lives in the 
house with them she has the chance to 
influence and train them in every way. 
You cannot realize what it means to these 
girls to have a clean, pure, attractive 
Christian girl constantly with them. As 
her opportunities are great so is her 
responsibility, her every act and word is 
watched and copied. She has just come 
to us from Bassein, is 1,000 miles away 
from her home and friends. She has come 
with the real missionary spirit in her heart 
and has taken hold of her work with vim 
and interest. 





MA THEY THEY 
Matron girl’s department, Sgaw Karen High Schoo!’ 
Bassein, Burma, and one of the best beloved and! 
most faithful of our native Christian. workers in, the 
Orient. 
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From the Foreign Secretary’s Private Mail Bag 


A Charming Letter from Mrs. A. H. Strong 


S. S. Bangala, en route from 

Rangoon to Calcutta. 

WE went to Bassein the day after our 

arrival in Burma and saw the work 

there, stopping at Hanzada on the way 

back. How delighted Miss Stickney was 

to see us. Visits and brief remarks in all 

the schools at both places filled the hours, 

then afternoon tea on Dr. Cumming’s 

broad piazza, and it was time to take the 
boat. 

A week was spent in going up to Manda- 
lay, Maymyo and Pagan. We spent a 
night in the beautiful Rest House at 
Maymyo and visited Miss Slater’s school 
across the way, the little school in the 
town and the church, and then enjoyed a 
ride through the pretty streets before we 
took our train back to Mandalay. Mrs. 
Elliott is doing splendid work in the Girls’ 
School in Mandalay; happy in the prospect 
of the new missionary (Miss Alice Thayer) 
and in the thought of having a high school 
department. 

While there we climbed Mandalay 
Hill, over eight hundred steps, in chairs 
most of the way, and had a lovely view of 
the city at the sunset hour. On each plat- 
form there are enormous images of Buddha 
and on the summit several pagodas and 
other evidences of the activity of the 
followers of Gautama at this present time. 

We took the steamer after dinner with 
Mrs. Elliott and had one day on the river, 
going to Pagan. Such a place! It was 
well worth all the time and trouble —a 
strip eight miles long and two miles wide 
along the Irrawaddy, on which five thou- 
sand pagodas were standing at one time. 
Now many are in ruins, but several are 
being kept up by the Government, among 
them the Ananda, which is very beautiful; 
reminding one of a grand cathedral. 
Strange, is it not, that these enormous 
structures were built at the same time as 
the cathedrals of England and France in 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies? There seems to have been a 


passion for building. 
We spent a night at the Government 
Rest House, saw the way the Pagan lac- 


quer is made, and the next day left by a 
river ferry “ Frisco” for Myingyan, ar- 
riving at six P.M.,— but we were not 
there after all. Three ox-carts were wait- 
ing and we were soon moving over the 
great ruts in the sand, then splashing in 
water up to the hubs, but at last we arrived 
safely and were soon in the Mission House, 
cordially welcomed by Miss Davis. The 
work that these women missionaries of 
ours are doing is amazing. There is 
Miss Davis all alone at Myingyan and 
Miss Ragon all alone at Myitkyina! 
Really we do need, oh how sadly, more 
missionaries in Burma! 

We had a day at Moulmein, going and 
returning by night; fortunately we are 
able to sleep and rest on the train, so we 
can do night travel and thus gain time. 
The native pastor and his wife met us at 
Martaban and escorted us to the little 
steamer, and after twenty minutes’ sail 
across the end of the Bay we were at 
Moulmein and found Miss Hughes on the 
wharf to meet us. An auto, engaged for 
the day, took us speedily to the school and 
at last ‘Morton Lane School,” was a 
reality. ‘“ Chota,” as usual, followed, then 
a tour of the city, Boys’ School, the old 
Judson Church and the English Girls’ 
High School, which has such a handsome 
new building, one of the finest that I have 
seen in the East. Then we rode across the 
city to the Karen Compound, where we 
met Mr. and Mrs. Weeks and Miss Lind- 
berg. This is a very attractive compound 
and we would fain have lingered longer, 
but speeches, even if short ones, take time 
over here where they have to be translated. 
After breakfast, a delicious cup of coffee 
and a rest of an hour at Morton Lane, we 
went into the chapel and saw the girls. 
The room was crowded, even girls in the 
windows, 325 of them. How sorely they 
need a new chapel! It was a real delight, 
and has been everywhere, to see such groups 
of lovely girls. I must not forget a 
charming little incident. As we stepped 
from the auto to the piazza on our arrival, 
one of the sweetest girls came forward and 
handed me a bunch of lovely cream-colored 
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roses tied with a white ribbon. Later in 
the day several stems of white orchids were 
given me; and some frangipani blossoms 
from the Judson Compound by one of the 
boys, while we were there. We had a few 
moments to look at the “elephants 
a-pilin’ teak ” in the lumber yard. It was 
a great sight. 

Miss Good and Miss Hughes went with 
us to Martaban and saw us on the train. 
They were also looking after forty-two of 
the girls in charge of seven teachers, who 
were going to Rangoon to be a part of the 
great number of school children to welcome 
the Viceroy of India on his arrival the next 
morning. This visit of Lord and Lady 
Chelmsford was a great event for Burma. 
Enormous preparations were made in 
Rangoon, in Mandalay and even in Pagan, 
which they were to visit. We were favored 
with seats in the Reception Pavilion and 
saw their majesties arrive and heard the 
addresses of welcome and response. We 
were also invited to the garden party at 
Government House, where we saw more 
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natives than white people: Indians, 
Chinese, Burmans, Karens, all attired in 
elegant silks and jewels. ‘The Sabwa of the 
Shans was most gorgeous; the Burman 
dancing girls charming; the lovely sunset, 
the delicious refreshments, the rush and 
crowd, all combined to make an impression 
of eastern life most vivid. 

We have had very good steamers so 
far and have much to rejoice over in that 
we have not had any serious delays. This 
steamer is a mail boat and most comforta- 
ble. We are the only Americans on board. 
We hope to arrive at noon tomorrow and 
catch a train at 3.30 for Gauhati, Assam. 
Think of it! Twenty-four hours each way ° 
for a day at that station, but we think it 
worth while. We expect now to spend 
Christmas in Delhi.*, We hope to reach 
Madras for the last days of the Baptist 
Conference, and then go to Ongole, 
Ramapatnam and Nellore. 

MarcueEriteE G. STRONG 


* A cable from Delhi was received at the Rooms 
from Mrs. Strong at Christmas time ,telling of a safe 
arrival. 





NEW DORMITORY OF THE BURMAN WOMAN’S BIBLE SCHOOL AT INSEIN, BURMA GIVEN BY MISS 


M. E. CHAPMAN OF NEW YORK. 


THE GIRLS FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, SHOW FIVE GRADUATES 


OF 1917. SEVEN OF THE MIDDLE CLASS, AND ELEVEN ENTERING STUDENTS 
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The Kind of Workers Our Schools Are 
Turning Out 


Read what Miss Melvina Sollman says 


about the six women who graduated in - 


June from the Bible School at Swatow, and 
realize the transforming work that is going 
on, and how we are training the needed 
native Christian workers on whom we 
must depend to reach widely the women 
of China: 

No. 1 is Hua-hi-che (meaning Happy), 
the first Hakka woman to graduate from 
any of our schools and the first trained 
Bible woman for their work. We rejoice 
that Mrs. Adams is to have her help in the 
work for women of the Hopo field. 

No. 2 is a widow — one of the choice ones 
of earth. Not many have such a deep 
faith and abiding trust in the Father as 
she has, and not many are called on to bear 
so much in the home. Her spirit is 
beautiful and we are glad she is to teach in 
our Woman’s School. 

No. 3, Lai-ti (Coming Brother), has been 
a widow for a number of years though 
quite young even now. Her widowhood 
has ceased, for word has just come of her 
marriage to the preacher who has recently 
graduated from the theological school at 
Canton. She has promised to teach a 
primary school for the coming year and 
will be a help to her husband in the coming 
years. 

No. 4, Su-cheng (Plain Purity), is about 
twenty-three years old with a little boy 
of six or seven. Her husband was married 
into her family but proved worthless in 
every way, so he is no longer allowed 
admittance to the house. She is a dear 
girl and very attractive. In her work in 
the school she has shown adaptability for 
work with children so we are hoping for 
good things in our compound primary 
school for girls and wee boys, where she 
is to teach. 

No. 5, 4 Phie che (Duckweed), is a born 
teacher and already doing splendid work 
in a school of 20 pupils all from heathen 
homes. It would rejoice your heart to 
hear them quote Scripture and answer 
questions on “the doctrine.” I was more 
than happy. She is trying to make her 
school tell for Jesus, for it is the only 
Christian influence in that village. The 
school is held in a room of a very wealthy 
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heathen woman’s house, and there is also 
a large room given to an ancestral hall 
beautifully furnished. When the woman 
was asked why she did not become a 
Christian, she answered, “Then all the 
money spent on this ancestral hall would 
be wasted.” She listens to Duckweed 
teach the children and we are praying for 
her and the other women who come in. 
Every Suaday the teacher has a service and 
Sunday-school for the women and children. 
Pray for her. She is about twenty-four 
and has a bright wee laddie of six with her. 
Her husband, like many others, has gone 
to “foreign parts,” and here’s hoping he 
will stay there unless he reforms. 

No. 6, Lang Hiang che (Orchard Per- 
fume), came to us four years ago direct 
from heathenism She had never been to 
a Christian service nor heard of Christ 
before she met the Bible woman Orange 
who brought her. It was a toss-up be- 
tween entering a Buddhist nunnery or 
coming with the Bible woman, and it had 
to be one of the two, for there was no longer 
room for her in the home where she was. 
The people were too poor to feed and house 
her. Orange visited there just in time to 
persuade her not to lose all hope of happi- 
ness in life and not to become a nun She 
brought her to me with nothing but the 
poor suit of clothing she wore I promised 
to help and take her in school if the Chinese 
themselves would do something to help. 
They got a few changes of old clothing for 
her and the Dorcas Society gave her a good 
suit to wear to church. From that day 
until now she has earned her clothes and 
money for her books by doing any and all 
work she could, — cleaning drains, scrub- 
bing, carrying burdens, washing, etc. She 
has not been the easiest one to work on, 
but love’s-labor has not been lost, for she 
is now one we love and admire. She is as 
different from what she was four, three, or 
even two years ago, as day is from night. 
She was baptized in April and is a bright, 
happy, willing worker. She is to teach in 
a primary school and help in one of our 
chapels across the bay. 


* * * 


Nothing lies beyond the reach of prayer 
except that which lies outside the will of 
God. — David Gregg. 
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The Monthly Chat 


March signifies to a Baptist missionary 
woman the month for completing the year’s 
work and reporting it. The mental eyes 
of our missionaries are certainly upon us 
just now, and how earnestly they hope that 
it has been a good year, with budgets 
raised and aims reached, so that they may 
have the means for carrying the work on 
strongly, and may be able to respond to 
some of the urgent calls for advance. 

How is it with your circle, dear sister? 
Have you raised your budget, including 
the 15% advance? If you do not know, 
won’t you find out? If it has not yet been 
secured, you have nearly a month in which 
to complete the work, and we count on 
every one of you. If one circle fails, there 
is just that loss in the total budget, and 
important work is cut down by just so 
much. A word to our loyal women is 
sufficient. I know you will make every 
effort, for the work’s sake and for Christ’s 
sake, to send to the treasury what you have 
been trusted to secure. 

There is one other important thing to be 
done this month, and that is to fill in report 
blanks, and send them to the proper officer. 
Perhaps this seems an unimportant matter, 
but in reality it is most important. Ours is 
a great business concern, and its affairs 
must be conducted on good buisness prin- 
ciples. Like all business houses, we 
must take account of stock once in so often, 
and know where we stand. ‘These report 
blanks form our stock-taking system. They 
show the situation in any given state or 
association. But if some circles fail to 
give the data, the reports of association 
and state fail of accuracy by just so much. 
Please think of this, faithful secretaries of 
the circles, and when these rather bother- 
some report blanks come to you, smile and 
say, “Oh yes, the annual report blank. 
I'll fill it out and send it on its way, and 
as Northwestern District says, ‘Pll do it 
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now 
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We are using a new and simpler form of 
blanks this year. They call for reports on 
the Standard of Excellence, and the goal 
of the Five Year Program. The informa- 
tion asked is most interesting and impor- 
tant. By it we measure our advance. 

The most important item in the year’s 
report is growth in membership. This is 
fundamental. All lasting growth, financial 
and otherwise, must be based upon a steady 
increase in the number of workers. 

Have you been pushing the Member- 
ship Campaign in your circle? It is’nt too 
late to do it even now, for increase in mem- 
bership will be reported at your District 
Annual Meeting, and Key Women will 
have abundant recognition there. By the 
way, I heard the other day that some 
women fear to attempt being key women, 
because they doubt whether they can secure 
the three things asked for: a new member, 
a new gift and a new intercessor. Do not 
hesitate for that reason, dear women. 
There is a star for each of these achieve- 
ments. If you cannot be a three-star 
woman, you can be a two-star or a one- 
star woman. Help the advance at some 
point, will you not? 

Speaking of district meetings —I do 
hope that every circle within a reasonable 
distance of the meeting will send a delegate, 
and that every association in the district 
will have one or more representatives there 
who will bring back and give out to the 
unrepresented circles of the association, 
the information, stimulation and uplift of 
the meeting. Begin now to make plans 
for it. 

You will probably need to raise money to 
send your representative. If you haven’t 
a contingent fund, begin now to raise one. 
Don’t take money given for missionary 
work for any other purpose, but devise 
other methods to raise the money you need 
for your circle’s use. Some circles last 
vear raised money for delegates’ expenses 
by giving a supper from recipes in the Mis- 
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sionary Cook Book. There are excellent 
ones there, all the way from soup to dessert. 
Cakes, breads, candies, etc., from the Cook 
Book can be on sale, and also the book 
itself on which you can make a neat little 
profit, and which, in its new blue and white 
dress, is pleasing to eye as well as palate. 

One more item and I am done. There 
have long been promises of a new plan for 
the children’s work. Such a plan has been 
formulated for several months, but has 
been held back for full conference with the 
other denominational Societies. Probably 
it will not be put out now till the new mis- 
sionary year, but you will rejoice to know 
that when it does appear it will be one har- 
monious and united plan for boys and 
girls, for Home and Foreign Mission work, 
all the way from babyhood to the point 
where the World Wide Guild takes our 
girls, and some other suitable organization, 
our young men. Meanwhile, press the 
Cradle Roll for this year for the babies and 
take the boys and girls on a Round-the- 
World trip with Jack and Janet, or, if they 
have already done that, give them a chance 
to become “Soldiers of the Prince.” At 
the beginning of the new year, you shall 
have the completed new plan for a united 
children’s work. 


PASS THE TRUTH ALONG 
Tune, ‘' Battle Hymn of the Republic "’ 
HYMN OF THE NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT 


When Jesus left Judea in the days of long ago, 

He gave tender words of counsel to the ones who 
loved him so, 

And He said to each disciple, as you tarry here 
below, 

Just pass the truth along. 


Chorus: 
Give the Gospel to each nation, 
Tell them of the great salvation. 
Favored women of New England, 
Help pass the truth along. 


To us have come the tidings of His love for sinful 
men, 

Borne to us from that far country where He lived 
and suffered then. 

And in loving words and patient, He repeateth 
yet again, 

Go pass the truth along. 


Chorus: 


Oh, women of New England, with your homes 
and firesides bright, 

Where the peace of heaven dwelleth and the 
Gospel’s blessed light, 

Will you heed the Master’s message and His 
gracious love requite, 

And pass the truth along? 


Chorus: 
— Mrs. J. G. OsBorne, Maine. 





TACK AND TANET GROUP, BAPTIST CHURCH, TOPEKA, KANS. 





Honor Roll of Circles 


THAT HAD PAID THREE QUARTERS OF YEAR’S 
APPORTIONMENT BY DECEMBER 31] 


No. Circles Per Cent 


of Whole 
Atlantic District. 
District of Columbia 3 19 
Delaware 2 325 
New Jersey 40 25 
Pennsylvania 147 50 
Central District 
Illinois 62 30 
Michigan 48 25 
Missouri — no report 
Columbia River District 
Idaho 12 .80 
Montana 4 .24 
Oregon 16 36 
Washington, East 12 46 
Washington, West 18 .40 
East Central District 
Ohio 11S 43 
West Virginia 51 82 
Indiana — no report 
New England District 
Connecticut 17 .28 
Maine 33 38 
Massachusetts 25 “12 
New Hampshire 6 14 
Rhode Island 6 15 
Vermont 16 .29 
New York District 134 .26 
Northwestern District 
Minnesota a2 <52 
North Dakota 26 84 
South Dakota 31 100 
Wisconsin 30 25 
Rocky Mountain District 
Colorado 28 42 
Utah 5 62 
Wyoming — no report 
South Pacific District 
Arizona 12 355 
California North 44 47 
California, South 50 60 
Nevada 5 100 
West Central 
lowa 65 52 
Kansas 55 46 
Nebraska 38 47 
RANKING OF THE DISTRICT 
South Pacific 653% 
Northwest 653-653% 
East Central 622% 
Rocky Mountain 52% 
West Central 482% 
Columbia River 451% 
Atlantic 292% 
Central 273% 
New York 26% 
New England 224% 


Martua H. MacLeisn. 
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Publisher’s Notes 


Book of Remembrance. Have you purchased 
your copy yet? For Twenty-five Cents we will 
send you this indispensable little Prayer Calen- 
dar for 1917. A Bible verse for each day in the 
year; birthdays of our missionaries and a prayer 
for the work of each, with special requests for 
needs on the field; selected poems and quota- 
tions. Price per dozen, $2.40; per hundred, 
$15.00. 

Programs. Free. 

(a) Topical programs, analyzing the six 
chapters of World Missions and World Peace. 
(Also set of 12 charts for Study Book, 25c. 

(b) Joint programs. The W. A. B. H. M.S. 
and W. A. B. F. M. S. have united in issuing 
twelve miscellaneous programs. Introduce 
them in your society; adapt them for use in your 
study class. Literature needed listed with each 
program. 

(c) World Wide Guild. Third edition of these 
interesting programs just issued. Suggestions 
and helps for twelve meetings; list of books for 
reading course with prices quoted. Every W. W. 
G. chapter should secure copies and use these 
programs. 

For Guild Chapters which have not yet be- 
come familiar with the work of the two National 
Societies, simpler programs have been prepared. 
These are in the nature of a tour around the world 
introducing the “ tourists ” to the work carried 
on at the different stations by the W. A. B. F. M. 
S. and the W. A. B.H. M.S. © 

Five Year Program Charts. Sets of 8 for 25c. 
A fund of information in each: Burma, Assam, 
China, Japan, Africa, Philippine Islands, Medical 
Work, and a summary of the Whole Task. Use 
them in the Sunday-school room or Church 
vestibule; ask a member of the World Wide 
Guild to color them attractively, and these 
posters will become “Silent Preachers,” a real 
_ in the attainment of the Five Year Program 
goals. 

Missionary Cook Book. Second edition. 
Additional recipes. Must be seen and read to be 
appreciated. Single copy, 35c. per dozen, $3.00; 
per hundred, $20.00. 

Poster Stamp Book. “Across the Seas 
Stories.” A little book of rhymes for children, 
illustrated by poster stamps, embracing all 
phases of our work on the foreign field. Price 
10c. each, $1.00 per dozen. 

The Story of Daw Pwa Kin. UHave your read 
this charming little story of a Burman Princess? 
It was written by our missionary, Miss Julia A. 
Parrott, and is a true incident, told to her bv 
Daw Pwa Kin herself. This will make an excel- 
lent reading for your foreign mission program. 
Price .05 each, 35c. rer dozen. 

National Society Pin. A very attractive little 
circular pin, made up of ten blue enamel forget- 
me-nots, representing the ten districts. Price 
35c. each, $3.00 per dozen. 

Catalog of Publications. New edition issued 
in January, 1917. Write for copy and send 
your orders for literature to Publication Head- 
quarters, 450 E. 30th St., or to your District 
Literature Bureau. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
A Letter from Miss Ellis 
Dear Worth While Girls: 


It was Christmas time in the Mission 
Compound. Mrs. S. was in the study 
going over the plans for the day and glanc- 
ing every now and then at some fascinating 
package, merry with ribbon and seals. 
Looking up, she saw Wong, the house boy, 
standing in the doorway. Instantly the 
thought flashed through her mind, “I for- 
got to get him a present, dear, faithful lad, 
how could I have been so stupid!” Spy- 
ing a book, intended for some one else, she 
caught up a piece of brown paper and wrap- 
ping it up quickly, handed it to him with a 
“Merry Christmas, Wong.” The boy 
drew back, keenly disappointed. “Why, 
what’s the matter, Wong, you like books; 
won’t you take this one, as my gift?” 
“Yes, me likee book, me tank you, but — 
but couldn’t you just put a plink stling 
alound it and make it look like Clistmas? ” 

O, yes, the pink string, how often we 
forget it! What a happy old world this 
might be if the bright touches of Christmas 
could be put on the daily duties of the New 
Year! 

How often we are too busy to put the 
pretty touch of gracious manner, the heart- 
ening word of encouragement that smoothes 
and soothes, around some opportunity, or, 
for lack of time and thought, loosely wrap 
up a service and hand it to a friend minus 
the pink string of prayer and preparation? 

Is there any place that needs the pink 
string more than the everyday duties in the 
home and office? Grudging service, unwill- 
ing service, selfish service, is brown paper 
service. 

There are real Wongs and Ivans and 
Antonios al] around us, loveless and lonely; 
are we giving them a brown-paper gift 
without so much as a pink string, just 
because we think it will do for them? 

What about our Master? Does He miss 
the pink string, too? Do we beautify our 
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gifts to Him, or do we sometimes forget 
Him until it is too late to find anything but 
the brown paper? The extra bit of time, 
the extra prayer, the kindly face, the doing 
the unwelcome cordially, are as the pink 
string to Him. 

Let’s “ Brighten the Corners Where We 
Are,” at home, in office, at school, in 
church, in our Guild Chapters, and every 
day will be and look like Christmas. With 
old time interest, faithfully yours, 

Harriet S. E tis. 

Toronto, Ontario. 


Latest Bulletin from the W. W. G. Office 


Ten states have passed the Objective for 
second year of Five Year Program, in 
number of Guild Chapters. This is dated 
January 23. 

* * * 

The NewYear’s Resolve of one Chapter 
was that “‘ Every Member will pray daily 
for our two missionaries, Miss Morgan and 
Miss Whitman, and also call on every new 
girl who comes into the church and invite 
her to our Guild Meetings.” 

Another was this: 

“Say, my friend, have you seen 

Second Timothy 2:15? 


First Thessalonians 5:22. 
Will tell you exactly what to do. ” 


* * # 


How about your Foreign Missionary 
Thank Offering? Have you had it yet? 
Less than thirty days for you to send it to 
your District Treasurer! 


* * * 


Let it apply on your apportionment if 
that needs it most, and look in January 
Missions, page 47, for suggestions on the 
minute, hour and day plan. Or if your 
apportionment is raised, take a share in 
some of the New Oriental Buildings. 
Every dollar given to the latter releases 
another dollar from the Rockefeller Fund. 
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Ilow better could you double your gift? 
Do It Now ! ! 


Is your aim worth a life’s effort? 


Kansas Guild Notes 


Guild work in Kansas is yet in the pioneer 
stage. When we read of the splendid 
things that have been accomplished in 
California, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Illinois, 
Rhode Island and many other states, we 
are tempted to feel somewhat discouraged 
and to wonder if we really deserve a place 
on the Guild map. We trust, however, 
that we are laying some sure foundations 
for worth-while work. 

Our objective in organization should be 
100 Guild Chapters by 1920. We have at 
this date certificates for 53 registered chap- 
ters; so we are hopeful of reaching even 
beyond our goal at the close of the Five 
Year Campaign. 

The two Guild directors have worked out 
a “Standard of Excellence” for Kansas 
chapters, beginning Jan. 1, 1917. The 
seven points of the Standard are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) For every 10% gain in membership, 
10 points. 

(2) A Missionary program every month 
and a public program or Missionary drama 
presented once a year, 10 points. 

(3) An industrial meeting at least once 
a quarter and gifts in access of apportion- 
ment, 10 points. 

(4) For every delegate sent to W. W.G. 
session of your association or State Con- 
vention, 10 points. 

(5) Subscriptions to Missions or copies 
in member’s families — one subscription to 
every three members, 10 points. 

(6) For regular quarterly payments of 
apportionments both to Home and Foreign 
Specifics, beginning Apr. Ist each year, 
25 points. 

(7) Reading Contest (every member 
reading 7 books), 25 points. 

A beautiful three-branch candelabrum 
representing the three graces of a worth- 
while life — faith, hope and love — has been 
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offered to Kansas Chapters by our beloved 
Mrs. W. M. Gray of Chanute. We believe 
that the members of every Chapter will 
express their gratitude for this generous 
gift by striving to live, in deed and in truth, 
the beautiful Guild covenant. This trophy 
will be passed on each year to the Chapter 
making the highest number of points on the 
complete Standard. 

A missionary book as the nucleus for a 
Guild library will be given every winning 
Chapter in the Reading Contest, provided 
the Chapter will add two other missionary 
books each year of the Five Year Cam- 
paign. 

The State trophy and awards for the 
Reading Contest will be presented at the 
State Guild rally in October. 


OutveE RussE_L, 
Mrs. J. M. Gur.ey, 
Kansas Guild Leaders. 


An Appreciation 


FTER all is said and done, after every 

plan and method has been tried, we 
grant that the secret of our W. W. G. suc- 
cess is due more than half to worth-while 
mothers who are so interested and so willing 
to help us as counselors. More and more 
do I see how much we owe them. Once 
upon a time when an open meeting and 
banquet was proposed for all women of the 
church, a girl said, “‘ I don’t see why! what 
have the women ever done for us?” Girls, 
let’s open our eyes, count our blessings, 
then show our appreciation. We’ve been 
enjoying Daughters Day in many a 
Women’s Society. Let us give a Mother’s 
Night and make it one of special meet- 
ings of the year! 

The W. W. G. at Polk, Nebraska, or- 
ganized in August with 16 members. 
They had grown by January to a member- 
ship of 40 and held six meetings, five for 
study and one for work. At the Christ- 
mas season various members sent personal 
gifts to chosen missionaries. Now they 
are enjoying return letters direct from the 


field. 
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A NOWGONG QUARTETTE IN GALA DRESS 


Miss Florence H. Doe, Miss Edith E. Crisenberry, Miss Elizabeth Hay. and 
Miss A. E. Long, Teachers in our School 
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LITERATURE 
“ KNOWLEDGE IS POWER ” 
PRAYER LINKS IT TO DIVINITY 
ENTHUSIASM HARNESSES IT TO HUMANITY 
KNOWLEDGE PLUS PRAYER EQUALS POWER WITH GOD 
KNOWLEDGE PLUS ENTHUSIASM EQUALS POWER WITH MAN 
POWER WITH GOD AND MAN BRINGS VICTORY TO ANY CAUSE 
THEREFORE 
STUDY 
AND 
READ 
AND 
PRAY 
AND 
GIVE 
FOR “YE ARE THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD ” 
“A LIGHT SET ON A CANDLESTICK CANNOT BE HID” 


BUT GIVETH LIGHT TO ALL THAT ARE IN THE HOUSE. 


“AS MY 


FATHER HATH SENT ME INTO THE WORLD, EVEN SO SEND I YOU.” 


Our Literature Lamp 


Mrs. Harriet Newell Jones, who sent 
the above, accompanied it with the fol- 
lowing explanatory and exhortative note 
to which we gladly give place: 


I wonder if you could use this in some 
corner of Missions. 


I was trying to write this so it would 
“stick,” and found it looked quite like a 
library table lamp. And since our mis- 
sjonary literature produces light and gives 


knowledge, this seemed an appropriate 
way to place it. 

If our people would only read our 
literature, including Missions, of course, 
they would know. To know would be to 
pray, and to pray would bring divine en- 
thusiasm. What power would follow! 
What light would radiate! What a golden 
glow would o’erspread our missionary 
Boards! What a scattering of darkness 
in some of our churches as well as in lands 
beyond the seq! 
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TIDINGS 


FROM BAPTIST WOMAN’S WORK IN HOME MISSION FIELDS 








CONDUCTED BY JANE MAYNARD 

















Pull Together 

D you ever see sailors 
raise a heavy anchor? 
They put their strong 
arms to the rope, bend 
their powerful bodies to 
the effort and with a 
rousing shout of “ Yea- 
ho!” pull upon the anchor until it lifts 
never so little a way. Again they bend 
forward and again they pull together, until 
with many efforts and but a few inches at a 
time, the heavy anchor is raised. 

There, women of the missionary spirit, 
you may find, if you will, a lesson for this 
month. It is March, the first month of 
spring and the last in the missionary calen- 
dar. And you know there can be no spring- 
time gladness in your hearts if the record 
of the year’s work is blotted out by one 
great and terrible word peEFiciT. In these 
last days of the last month, before you can 
sail on into the next year, your anchor must 
be raised. It’s name is budget. Its prongs 
are called apportionment and its cross- 
piece, Ruby Anniversary Gifts. Perhaps 
you feel that its weight is almost beyond 
your strength. But if your arms ache and 
your back is strained and you can no longer 
shout, remember that other women have 
their hands on the rope, to help you pull and 
to count on your efforts. Perhaps if you 
listen you may hear their shout as they bend 
to the final effort. Now is the moment of 
breathless endeavor*and you know there 
can be no pause until your anchor is raised. 
There cannot, there must not be a deficit 
to hold back the work in this anniversary 
year. And so you bend to the task with 
every bit of strength you have. Nordoyou 
forget, in the midst of your striving, the 
Pilot of the ship, who has directed it through 





the past year and, when the anchor is lifted 
and the ship sails on, will guide it in the 
year to come. 


When Figures Disagree 


Time: The last month of the year. 
Piace: The office of the Treasurer of the 
Woman’s American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society. 
CHARACTERS: 
SESE FO OES $265,000.00 
Receipts on Apportion- 
ment from April Ist to 


January 15th... ........ 92,384.61 
Balance Due ......... 108,172.39 
Ruby Anniversary Re- 

ae ee 6,546.30 


Ruby Ann.: Wma very young child and I 
haven’t grown very far, but the women 
of the churches are quite taken with me. 
I shall probably grow with a leap and I 
shall be feted with song and feasting. 
I must be a very elegant and important 
person. 

Receipts: You aren’t half so important 
as I. I’m the bread and butter of the 
feast, while you are only the dessert. I 
won’t be put out of place by any young 
and conceited person like you. I shan’t 
let the women forget me. 

Budget: Stop quarreling. J am the most 
important person of all, because I remain 
the same every year, while you come and 
go. Listen to what I say. I have 
known these women you speak about for 
many years. I have found that they 
are big enough to keep their eyes stead- 
fast on their duty: while they rally to a 
special call. These women are big 
women; I know whereof I speak. 
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Balance Due: But don’t forget me. I am 
still here and I am so large that I can do 
mischief if I wish. 

Receipts: But you aren’t so large as you 
were, and that’s because I’ve grown. As 
I expand you have to shrink. You 
know it, and in your heart you are afraid. 

Ruby Ann.: Isn’t he dreadful? What 
shall we do with him? 

Budget: Do? Why, put our faith in the 
women of the churches, of course. 
They’ve never failed us yet. And 
this year, moreover, I’ve heard that 
they were pulling together for us. Let’s 
believe in the women of the churches! 

Balance Due (to himself): If they do, Iam 
lost! 


The Ruby Anniversary 


By the time this is published Ruby 
Anniversary Banquets will have come and 
gone, but they will have left this strong 
impression, that the close of so heroic, so 
successful a period of missionary achieve- 
ment is not only a time for celebration, but 
a time for reconsecration. 

What of the next forty years? They will 
depend upon the next year after this, and 
the next one, and so on, — yes, they depend 
upon these few remaining weeks of 1917. 
And all depends upon your consecration to 
the work of this Society whose anniversary 
we are celebrating. 

Have you made your special anniversary 
gift? 

If you have not, don’t fail to get it in 
before the books close for this anniversary 
year, March 31st, 1917. Remember that 
no gift is too small, if your resources are 
small. No gift is too large, if your resources 
are large. 

And may the Lord bless and multiply all 
of our gifts in Jesus’ name and for the 
world’s sake. 

Fanny B. Lester, 
Chairman of the Committee on 
the Fortieth Anniversary. 


The Opening Banquet 


(As we go to press the report of only one 
Ruby Anniversary Banquet, and that the 
first, has come to us. It is reported by 
Mrs. Mary Lathrop Bishop.) 

In real jubilee of heart the Ruby Anni- 
versary of the W. A. B. H. M. S. was cele- 
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brated in the First Baptist Church of In- 
dianapolis on Wednesday, January 17th. It 
seemed particularly fitting that the first of 
the series of Anniversary Banquets should 
be held in Indianapolis, for it was here that 
Baptist women, ever alert to use the 
“weapons of opportunity,” planned the 
Training School, and here that opinions 
regarding missionary literature condensed 
into convictions which led to the author- 
izing of the publication of Tidings. And 
here also were first presented the needs of 
the immigrant. 

As that Annual Meeting in 1881 was of 
historic significance, so this Anniversary 
day will play its part in the work of the 
future. The program began with a devo- 
tional service led by Mrs. Fullmer, followed 
by a conference, with Miss Dearborn as 
leader. The questions prepared for the 
Round Table proved so fruitful in discus- 
sion that an extension of time had to be 
granted for the consideration of special 
topics. At the close of this hour an in- 
formal reception was given to Mrs. Smith 
Thomas Ford, National President, and to 
out-of-town guests, speakers and friends. 

A peculiar interest attached to the 
luncheon, as it was prepared and served by 
Mr. M. A. Potter’s Bible Class of young 
women. The delicious luncheon, the 
dainty program with its ruby coloring, the 
beautiful “ Hoosier ”’ roses, all told of loving 
thought and expert work. Miss Margaret 
Day was the toastmistress, and Miss Helen 
Potter chairman of arrangements. Miss 
Isabel Crawford gave an account of her 
work among the Indians and some of her 
plans for the future. 


Mrs. Ford, in her inspirational address, 
gave a word-picture of the Forty Years of 
Growth of the Society, and in its golden 
setting the Ruby of Sacrifice flashed its 
glowing light upon the pages of the Book of 
the Years, unfolding a larger hope for the 
goal of the future. 


A Sure Sign 


Of the forward movement of our Society 
in its forty years of existence is that it has 
entirely outgrown the ability of our Dis- 
trict Secretaries to care for the work in 
their widely spread-out districts as in 
other years when the work did not demand 
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so much. This has made necessary a re- 
districting of our territory. 

Such a plan has been in the mind of the 
Board for some time and will go into effect 
at the beginning of the new fiscal year, 
April 1, 1917. 

What is the Plan? 

Instead of four districts there will be ten. 
With the cordial assent of the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
the geographical lines will coincide with 
those of the Foreign Society and will be 
called by the same names. This was 
decided upon to prevent confusion and to 
lesson the wear and tear of gray matter in 
the women of the constituency and to con- 
serve the said gray matter for other and 
more important activities. 

As in the present plan, there will be 
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Chance in Cuba 

The work this year has been carried on 
under peculiar conditions. In the first 
place, it rained and rained until we began to 
think that we should never have a real 
church service again. But the dry season 
came at last and we have had services 
regularly for about a month. We have not 
lacked variety, for the number of different 
ministers has almost equalled the number of 
services. 

We hope we may continue to have the 
services of our present pastor, who comes 
to us on horseback each Thursday from 
Songo, a town about six miles west of 
La Maya. 

Of course you know of the lottery system 
which prevails in Cuba. Even children 
are prey to it. One morning a little boy 
came to me in school, very eager and 
excited, saying, “ Oh! Sefiorita, I have a 
lottery ticket at home, and if it wins, I’m 
going to give you twenty dollars.” 

How often it is the little thing which 
counts. We translated the song “ Home, 
Sweet Home ” into Spanish and it proved 
a great favorite with the Cubans. T often 
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secretaries for these districts whose duties 
will be the same as they have been. The 
difference will be that the secretary will be 
able to do more intensively and so more 
satisfactorily the work of her district. 

Are not these signs of growth splendidly 
inspiring? Doesn’t it fill us Baptist 
women with a glad pride that we have a 
share in such a compelling task as that of 
the all-the-world-around missionary enter- 
prise? 

O let us pray, pray with our whole 
hearts that this enlarged plan with all 
others for the growth of God’s kingdom may 
be prospered beyond measure, and then 
let us work with might and main to bring 
the answer. 

Dora GosLeE Laycock, 


Chairman Board of Directors. 
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wondered if it was as appropriate for church 
as the other hymns until one night a lady 
set my mind at rest by saying, “If this 
Protestant religion is as true as that hymn, 
it must be all right.’— Luta Jackson, 
Missionary Teacher at La Maya, Cuba. 


The Italian Protestant 


I never realized before I came to this 
field in Waterbury how large a number of 
Italian people take little or no interest in 
things religious. Jl Cristiano, our Italian 
Baptist paper, says that over fifty per cent 
of the Italians in America take a contemp- 
tuous attitude toward things religious, and 
that rationalism of the least intellectual 
type prevails in lecture hall, press and on 
the street. 

Religion for itself is not valued because 
the child of Italy has not experienced 
genuine religion. He has had a great deal 
of religion, so much, in fact, that he has 
learned to despise the church. Deep in 
his soul, however, is the craving for the 
best things, he is thirsting for the water of 
life. I am glad that I am here to give 
them this. 
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As | godeeper into the work here, I can- 
not but wish that the “ good old days ” of 
entire separation of church and state were 
here again in Waterbury, for there is an 
opposition to Protestant work created by 
the public-school teachers (nine-tenths of 
whom are Catholic) which is exceedingly 
hard to overcome. One little girl said to 
me, “ How can I come to Sunday-school 
when my teacher makes fun of me and the 
children call me ‘ Protestant’ and laugh at 
me?” When I told one of the Protestant 
teachers this, she said that the child told 
the truth. The experience of this little 
girl is the experience of every Protestant 
Italian. — Miss Ella H. Dye, Missionary 
among the Italians, Waterbury, Conn. 


The Cradle Roll and Its Party 


I want to write just a little about our 
Cradle Roll party where the picture we are 
sending was taken. The weather was so 
unpleasant that only 30 of our 86 enrolled 
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were present. If Mrs. William Lindsay 
had not given us the use of her automobile 
for the afternoon, we could never have had 
the pleasant afternoon of which the mothers 
are still talking. The babies showed their 
appreciation in so many and such emphatic 
ways that we surely make no mistake when 
we hope for results of their gratitude in the 
future. 

Eight children who were babies three 
years ago when the Cradle Roll was started 
are regular members of the Sunday-school 
now. One little fellow is afraid to take his 
after-dinner nap on Sunday for fear he will 
not be wakened in time to come with his 
sisters. He doesn’t fail to have his nap, 
however, for after he has helped sing the 
first songs in the Sunday-school service, he 
rests his head on the back of his chair, and 
sleeps soundly until he wakens smiling. It 
was because this little fellow was on our 
Cradle Roll that we were able to keep in 
touch with the family; although one of the 
older children is attending a parochial 





WHEN THE CRADLE ROLL HAD ITS PARTY AT THE BETHEL BAPTIST MISSION IN 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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PORTABLE CHAPEL AND HOME OF THE MISSIONARY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


school, the mother consented to have a 
cottage prayer in her home a few weeks ago. 
This department of our work has proved 
to be a blessing in-other homes also. The 
little ones are literally leading their parents. 
— Miss Augusta Jordan, City Missionary 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


What is a General Missionary? 


Many and varied are the duties of a gen- 
eral missionary. Sometimes she is general 
in the martial sense of the word, leading 
others on in a fight against sin and marshall- 
ing forces together for aggressive work in 
the building up of mission churches and 
winning souls for Christ. Sometimes she 
is preacher, bringing a gospel message to a 
flock which has been pastorless for many 
months and is hungry for the living Word of 
God. Then she is Sunday-school super- 
intendent and teacher and church visitor. 
Perhaps she encourages a class which has 
lost interest, or forms a chapter of the 
World Wide Guild. Again she is organist 
in meetings in coal camps where discourage- 
ments are most appalling. Sometimes she 
represents the Society at associational 
meetings, or helps form a new society or 
starts a class for the mission study book. 
Perhaps she is peace-maker, striving to 
bring harmony between factions and indi- 
viduals. Or she may be just like the 
humble oil can, filling the little places to 
make the work run smoothly. She may be 
the visiting nurse who carries comfort to 
stricken and suffering homes. But at 
Christmas time perhaps the greatest joy is 
hers, for then it is her privilege, by reason 
of the goodness of others, to play at being 
Santa Claus. — Miss Clara J. Flint, Gen- 
eral Missionary for Colorado. 


Portable Buildings and One Italian Woman 


In June, two Baptist women who are 
interested in the work decided to provide a 
place where the East Youngstown Mission 
could meet for worship. One bought a lot 
and the other a portable mission building. 
Even the missionary herself has a little 
portable cottage of her own to live in, 
which more than anything else has helped 
her to do efficient work. We feel that we 
are no longer at the mercy of Italian Catho- 
lic landlords. 

Nicolene is one of our interesting girls. 
One day she met me on the street and 
asked, “ Why don’t you come see my 
mother any more?” I told her that she 
had stopped coming to my Sunday-school 
and that I was teaching only the mothers 
of the girls who came to Sunday-school. 
*T’ll come,” she said quickly. And she 
has been coming regularly ever since, 
bringing three younger children with her. 
I began at once to teach her mother, who, at 
first very exacting, has since grown to ap- 
preciate my efforts and to look to me for 
instruction in many ways, whether in the 
making of a pie or cake or dress. She has 
not been to church for twelve years, gives 
no thought to religion and has “ no time to 
pray.” One time I had to threaten to call 
the police if she did not stop beating her 
children. She said she had to be severe 
with the children because if they were hurt 
her husband would beat her. Her hus- 
band works seven days a week and if he had 
a desire to come to church would be too 
tired. The mother can neither leave the 
little ones nor take them all with her, so she 
remains at home, cooking for boarders and 
caring for children, and giving God no 
thought at all. And this is just one 
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example of the state of many, many Italian 
women with whom I come in touch.— 
Miss Ada M. Posegate, City Missionary in 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


How the Mission House Helped 


Two years ago our attention was called 
to the case of a little boy who lived with a 
woman claiming to be his aunt and so 
immoral that the court asked us to take the 
child into the Mission House. After two 
weeks with us he was sent by the court to 














THIS IS MEDORA, SIX MONTHS AFTER ARRIVAL 
IN AMERICA. (Page 239.) 


the New York Training School for Boys 
and kept there till « proper home could be 
found for him. Meanwhile we exerted all 
our efforts to urge the aunt to change her 
ways. She often said, “I want to, but 
remember that there are other bad women 
in my block.” Soon after we had the joy of 
seeing her a ‘‘ changed woman, saved by 
His grace.” She asked us to help her find 
the boy. Strangely enough, just as we were 
reading the reply from the court which 
stated that he had been released, the boy 
himself rang the door bell. He had come to 
thank us for what the Mission had done for 
him. We told him of the changed life of 


his aunt and her efforts to find him. And 
he went away praising the Mission House. 
— Mr. and Mrs. James G. Franklin, Mis- 
sionaries among the Negroes, Brooklyn. 


Come to our Woman’s Meetings at the 
Northern Baptist Convention, Tuesday, May 
15th. 


Growth and Gifts 


We are especially pleased with the 
spiritual growth of the boys and girls of 
the camps where we labor. At one small 
camp three miles away we have 47 girls 
enrolled in a sewing school with an average 
attendance of 25 or 30 every Saturday 
afternoon; nearly all are members of 
Roman Catholic homes. Our work with 
them began over a year ago and we fully 
expected to see several drop out because of 
the Bible truths taught there. But instead 
they have come regularly, taken our teach- 
ing as a matter of course and sometimes 
fairly begged for it; best of all, they are 
learning to think for themselves. At 
Christmas. time a year ago a class of girls 
in Washington, Iowa, sent gifts for distri- 
bution on our field. Some of the things 
with names attached were given to our 
sewing-school girls. We told the girls how 
much a letter would please those who had so 
lovingly given what they could to make 
others happy. Before long the letters 
kept going back and forth and they were 
like rays of sunshine to these Austrian and 
Hungarian girls shut away in a mining 
camp. This year the same girls in lowa 
prepared more things and so we are sure 
that the girls who give and those who 
receive are both feeling a blessing which 
could come to them in no other way. — 
Miss Alice B. Matthews, of the Misses Mat- 
thews, who are Missionaries among the 
mining people of Walsenberg, Colorado. 


“Pray for one another, that ye may be healed. 
The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much.” — Jas. 5:16 


Pray for your missionaries on the dates of their 
births. Send them a word of encouragement and 
tell them that you are praying for them. 


Should you like to see the Treasurer’s office 
at the close of the year? Read Mrs. Aitchi- 
son’s STORY WITHOUT A NAME. 
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The Training School Keeps Open House 


The Baptist Missionary Training School 
was the scene of great enthusiasm and a 
thorough good time New Year’s afternoon, 
the occasion being the annual New Year’s 
reception of the B. Y. P. U., which was held 
in our building. Over 150 young people 
took dinner together, while 100 more were 
here during the afternoon and evening 
program. 

On Monday evening, January 15th, the 
presidents of the local B. Y. P. U. societies, 
together with the chairmen of the mission- 
ary committees, met to make final prepa- 
rations for the city-wide “ Mission Study 
Drive” through the societies of the Bap- 
tist churches in March. Fifty-five were 
present. It has been of mutual help to 
have these representative leaders of our 
Baptist young people’s societies meet in our 
Training School building. Another step 
in this cordial cooperation was taken on the 
evening of February second, when the mem- 
bers of the Oak Park and Austin Young 
People’s Societies were invited to spend a 
social evening at the Training School. 


The Winter Term 


Our School “resumed its work after the 
Christmas recess on January 4th, the open- 
ing address being given by Mrs. Pinkham, 
the Dean. Six new students have enrolled 
for the present term, bringing the total 
enrollment for the year to 78. 

Preparations are already under way for 
the catalogue for 1917, and it is hoped it 
will be ready for mailing not later than the 
first of April. 


Faculty News 


Among the additions to our faculty this 
term is Rev. W. D. Holt, associate pastor of 
the Immanuel Baptist Church, who is giv- 
ing a one-hour course on Church Methods 
and Organization. 


Mr. Holt comes to us 
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for the first time and we are glad to wel- 
come him to our faculty. Dr. Ira M. 
Price of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School is with us again after an absence of 
three years and is giving a very helpful 
course on the Major Prophets. Mr. John 
W. Burdette, brother of Mary G. Burdette, 
is taking our students through a course in 
Parliamentary Law, as he has done now for 
many years. 

A pleasant event booked for February 
19th was the third annual meeting with the 
School of the pastors of the Chicago Bap- 
tist Ministers’ Conference, with their wives. 
This is always a very enjoyable occasion. 


Student Gossip 


Twenty-five girls have rendered valuable 
assistance to the Chicago B. Y. P. U. in 
the preparation for the “‘ Mission Study 
Drive ” to be given in the month of March. 
We are having calls every week to address 
the women’s missionary societies. 


The Mission Study Class for this term is 
using Old Spain in New America as its text 
book and is meeting Monday evenings 
under the leadership of three of the girls. 


The Senior class is organized, and its 
motto is “‘ To preach glad tidings.” 


The student body has appointed a “five- 
year committee” which is working out a 
financial budget and the evangelistic and 
educational objective of the Five Year 
Program. A school seal and song are also 
under consideration. Suggestions from 
alumnez will be greatly appreciated. 


Housekeeping Needs 


More huck hand-towels. 
sooty! 

More sheets. 

Did Santa bring you Victrola records? 
Please pass the old ones on to the Train- 
ing School girls! 


Chicago is so 
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GLEANINGS FROM 


From Bayamo, Cuba, Miss Margaret 
Renshaw writes: “Our church work is 
progressing under the every-member can- 
vass. Our Sunday-school averages from 
seventy-five to ninety, and gave a special 
offering of $13 one Sunday. My class of 
boys, always faithful, has closed its third 
year of attendance without missing a Sun- 
day. And in their lives we are seeing the 
results of this faithfulness.” 


** During Christmas week,” writes Miss 
Ida Wafflard, who is at work among the 
Crow Indians of Lodge Grass, Montana, 
“Mr. Petzoldt conducted services four 
nights. Several families camped here, 
while the other element made their camp 
at the dance hall. Praise be to God, there 
were 66 men, women, boys and girls at a 
service when a dance was going on at their 


hall!” 


The following words of encouragement 
were given to Miss Nellie Marr by some of 
the women among whom she had been call- 
ing in connection with her work at the 
Third Italian Mission in Buffalo. ‘ Not 
a year ago, Miss Marr, before you came, 
we didn’t go anywhere and we didn’t 
learn anything. Now we go to the mission 
- and have something to think about and are 
learning new things all the time. And 
there’s one thing we’ve learned and that is 
that we can pray to God ourselves.” 


Mrs. Susie E. Bailey, missionary among 
the negroes in Dermott, Arkansas, paid a 
very high tribute to Miss Grace Eaton, who 
is the editor of Hope and who made a re- 
cent visit to Dermott. ‘‘ Miss Eaton’s 
visit was a great blessing to our people,” 
she wrote; “ most of them would not be- 
lieve that any living creature could fill 
Sister Moore’s place in the Fireside School 
work. But when that little Yankee came 
here and spoke to the children in the Acad- 
emy and to the parents in the church, they 
said that Sister Moore’s spirit had gotten 
into Miss Eaton and they fell in love with 
her. We call her the ‘Young Sister 
Moore’ ”’. 


Miss Elizabeth Mohlman, a graduate of 
last year’s class of the Training School, and 
recently appointed as missionary among 
the Germans in connection with the Sec- 
ond German Baptist Church of Chicago, 
wrote that in the industrial school they had 
an enrollment of 90 children and 10 teach- 
ers. “‘The children are doing graded 
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work,” she wrote, “ which we find much 
more satisfactory than the work last year, 
when each child made what it wanted to 
make. These children, like the rest of the 
little ones with whom we come in touch, 
come from non-Christian and Catholic 
homes.” 


“Time was,” writes Miss Julia A: 
Brown, a teacher among the negroes at 
Waters Normal Institute, Winton, N. C., 
“when workers among the negroes in the 
south could write letters of unusual amuse- 
ment and folk interest, but alas, today we 
find our problems and difficulties only those 
which belong to all schools. Here at Wat- 
ers’ we are trying to do all we can for the 
students and for all those who come under 
the influence of our school. We are ever 
mindful of the fact that true education is 
‘harmonious development,’ and therefore 
try to plan physical, mental and moral 
training for those under our care, and in the 
carrying out of that plan come the usual 
difficulties, problems and joys.” 


Little Medora, one of Miss Carolyn B. 
Rice’s “‘ cherry blossoms from the Sunrise 
Kingdom,” had been in this country but 
six months when she added a big bow to 
her “ bobbed ” hair and little patent leather 
pumps to her small feet, while the same 
kimona and sweet smile stayed with her. 
She is but one of the little Japanese who 
live in Los Angeles and come to Sunday- 
school and D.V. B.S. at Beauchet Mission. 
And her hair ribbon and her pumps are but 
symbols of the change which Beauchet 
Mission is making in the little celestial’s 


life. (See page 237.) 


Do you remember the Italian converted 
at Ellis Island who went back to preach the 
gospel to his countrymen in the trenches? 
Mrs. Conversano writes: “I have re- 
ceived a letter from our friend the soldier. 
He has been made a prisoner with fifty 
wounded soldiers. The idea came to me 
that it would make him very happy if 
some of the Christian friends who have 
been following his fortunes with interest 
would let him know that they were think- 
ing of him in prison. This is his address: 
Corporal Rossi Damiano, No. 15623 
Gruppe III, K. G. Lager Ostereich, Sig- 
munsheberg Baras 21.” Will you send 
him a word of Christian greeting? 


Come to our Woman’s Meeting at the 
Northern Baptist Convention, May 15th. 
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A Story Without a Name 
BY ESTELLA SUTTON AITCHISON 

The weary Treasurer glanced nervously 
at the clock. Seven-thirty and the office 
force not back yet! They had only been 
gone ten minutes for a bit of refreshment 
to brace them for the final effort, but every 
moment was precious. 

“Dear! dear!” she sighed, figuring 
aimlessly on the desk blotter out of sheer 
inability either to relax or go on; “I do 
wish we had set up a moving-picture camera 
in this room at the beginning of the week. 
We’ve talked and we’ve written, we’ve 
urged and implored and frequently made it 
a subject of special prayer. Now if I could 
only send a seven-reel film out to all the 
churches of the land: “‘ In The Treasurer’s 
Office the Last Week of the Fiscal Year,” 
showing this awful rush day after day and 
far into the night, all of us working with 
high gear and emergency speed on, taking 
time neither to eat nor to sleep in our effort 
to keep up with the final mails before the 
books close! We ought to feel encouraged. 
There have been more quarterly payments 
this year than ever before. But still the 
majority of our dear, earnest, busy women 
don’t understand. If we could only visual- 
ize it and show them on the one hand the 
grim, insistent line of current Expenses 
knocking monthly at this door, and on the 
other, the big leak in the treasury through 
which consecretad missionary offerings go 
drip, drip, dripping away as interest on 
borrowed funds to tide us over till half-past 
the eleventh hour of the twelfth month, 
when the Lord’s money comes in. And 
then that painful—I had to write at the 
end of my balance sheet last April! The 
hardest word in the dictionary for me to 
spell is D-e-f-i-c-i-t. We’ve had our last 
mail for this fiscal year, too. There'll be 
nothing more now except specials. I’m 
afraid — ” And the overwrought Treasurer 
laid her head down on the ledger for just a 
moment’s relaxation before her helpers 
should return. 
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She had scarcely closed her eyes when 
with a rush of feet down the corridor a 
breathless messenger burst in. 

* T’m not too late, am I? ” she exclaimed, 
throwing a check down on the desk. “Our 
circle discovered just this week that we were 
short on our apportionment, so we sent out 
a bevy of missionary solicitors who ex- 
plained the situation to our women, and bit 
by bit we made it all up, because we should 
be ashamed, this second year of the fifteen- 
per-cent increase, not even to come up to 
the normal! Next time” — 

But another little person fairly flew into 
the room and poured out the contents of a 
chamois-skin bag on the desk. “ There! ”’ 
she exclaimed triumphantly. “I told our 
women we could do it. There’s every 
cent of our apportionment and a little over. 
How did we do it? When we found we 
were short, we gave a Budget Tea, solicit- 
ing the supplies so the ticket money might 
be pure profit; and in addition, each table 
had on it a Budget Bowl which was passed 
after the president made an explanatory 
speech, and we made up what we called a 
Deficit Relish. We hope during the com- 
ing year” — 

“Well, that’s something like the way we 
did,” interrupted a third messenger, reach- 
ing her check over the shoulder of Number 
Two; “only we gave rather an elaborate 
entertainment. Got it all up in two weeks, 
when we found we were still behind. We 
called it ‘A Missionary Legacy Social,’ 
advertising that the will of a generous donor 
was to be read for the first time at the 
forthcoming meeting. We had it all in 
legal form—how Mrs. So-and-So_be- 
queathed $1,000 to Home Missions, to be 
applied as our circle should see fit. The 


president then asked how we should spend 
it. Immediately there began to pour in 
eager applicants (in costume) from Kodiak, 
Central America, Ellis Island, Cuba, the 
Indians, the Negroes, etc., making urgent 
pleas for their needy women and children. 
At the close, feeling ran so high among our 
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ladies that they readily.responded to the 
suggestion that we make up our own legacy 
and proceed to be the executors of our own 
wills. And here is the result. We decided 
that next year” — 

But here there arose such a babel of “We 
did this,” and “Our circle did that,” as the 
currency and checks rained down on the 
astonished Treasurer’s desk that at first no 
one noticed the quiet woman in brown who 
slipped in from the corridor. 

“I’m sorry,” she said, when she could 
make herself heard, “that we’re so late. 
The ladies authorized me solemnly to 
promise that we would be faithful to the 
quarterly plan next year. But since we 
did have to resort to special means, we got 
such a blessing out of the plan we adopted. 
We appointed Self-denial Week, and I have 
brought you the concrete result. ‘‘ This,” 
laying a dollar on the ledger, “is Mrs. A’s 
symphony concert ticket. And “this was 
the roast fowl from Mrs. B’s Sunday dinner. 
And this (tearfully) was my little boy’s 
dessert for a whole week. And these things 
that jingle so merrily are car fares, choco- 
lates, sodas and the like. We never should 
have made it in the world, though, had not 
our president finally said, ‘ Ladies, you’ll 
just have to look at my rain-spotted velvet 
a few weeks longer, for here goes my be- 
tween season’s hat. My bonnet may be an 
eye-sore; but I simply can’t have our cir- 
cle delinquent on that fifteen per cent. 
advance.” 

The Treasurer, who had been figuring 
feverishly for a few moments, now threw 
down her pen and gathered the messengers 
— all she could compass — into her arms. 

*“You dear, dear women!” she exclaimed. 
“You have saved the day. I haven’t a 
final balance, of course, but I can see we’re 
going to make it now. Won’t you go back 
to the faithful women of the churches 
and tell them how it rejoices our hearts 
that they have settled their budget obli- 
gations as a business account honestly due 
the Lord. You have already sounded the 
keynote for the coming year. We shall 
expect even better things. Remember, it 
is the first-fruits of all our increase with 
which we are to honor the Lord, instead of 
making the latest possible settlement; for 
‘The King’s business requireth haste.’ ” 

(Dear women of the churches, you are 
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requested to send in, by March 31, your sug- 
gestion of a name for the foregoing sketch. 
Shall it be “ The Treasurer’s Dream,” “‘ A 
Phantasy,” or Faithful Report of Facts”? 


Three Pertinent Paragraphs 


If you do your part and she does her part 
and they do their parts, there won't be a 
deficit. 


Now is the time to pray for the Ruby 
Anniversary gifts. 


There must not, must not, MusT NoT be a 
deficit in this fortieth anniversary year. 


Reasons for Encouragement 


Miss Amelia Scott, city missionary in 
St. Louis, finds three reasons for encourage- 
ment in the work there: the salvation of 
souls; the departure of two of their young 
men to William Jewell College to study for 
the ministry; and the fact that the building 
is free from debt. 


Convention Reminders 


The Northern Baptist Convention meets in 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Woman’s Day is May 
15th. Don’t forget! 


At the N. B. C.—Inspiring Addresses — 
Historical Sketch of Forty Years— Study 
Books — Methods— et cetera—Come_ with 
notebooks, pencils and enthusiasm. 


oooooo0o0o000 


Birthday Prayer Calendar for March 


“Praying always with all prayer and suppli- 
cation in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with 
all perseverance and supplication for all saints. 


March 8. — Miss Augusta C. Johnson, city mission- 
ary, 401 Orchard St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 9. — Mrs. Sarah Germany, missionary among 
the Negroes, 1959 Poydras St., New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Miss Grace Newton, missionary among the Negroes, 
Box ad City, N.C. oh 

March 10.— Miss Charlotte French, missionary 
among the Italians, 424 George St., New Haven, Conn. 

March 15.— Miss Raquel Jimenez, missionary 
teacher among the Mexicans, Monterey, Neuvo Leon, 
Mexico. 


March 18.— Miss Gabriela Jimenez, missionary 
among the Cubans, Box 145, Guantanamo, Cuba, 
March 19.— Mrs Cora E. Pettus, missionary 


among the Negroes, 156 Henry St., Clarksville, Tenn. 
March 20.— Miss Martha ‘Troeck, missionary 
among the German immigrants, Ellis Island, N. Y. . 
March 21. — Miss Augusta H. E. Stewart, mission- 
ary among the Slavic population, 333 42nd St., Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Miss Ella Bennett, city mission- 
ary, 1736 L. St., Fresno, Cal. Miss Ruby Norton, 
missionary among the Crow Indians, Pryor, Mont. 
March 23. — Miss Lina Hagstone, missionary among 
the Scandinavians, 1402 Adeline $t., Oakland, Cal. 
Miss Anna Brinkman, missionary among the Germans, 


5807 Whittier Ave., Cleveland, O. Miss Sena Willi- 
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ford, missionary teacher among the Cubans, El Cristo, 
Oriente, Cuba. 

March 26.— Miss May Huston, District Secretary 
of New England, 615 Ford Building, Boston, Mass., 
Miss Charlotte Murray, Dean of the women students, 
at Shaw University, Raleigh, N. C. 

March 28. — Miss og A. Warren, city missionary, 
732 Jefferson St., Gary Ind 

March 29. — Miss Hazel C. poorer city mission- 
ary, 1025 E. 11th St., Kansas City, Mo. Miss May 
Covington, missionary among the Spanish speaking 
people, Ap. 28, San Salvador, Central America. 

March 30. — Miss Lucy Evans, missionary among 
the Kiowa Indians, Saddle Mountain, Okla. 

April 2.—Senorita Francesca Salas, missionary 
among the Mexicans, 7 a Chopo 258, Altos 16, Mexico 
City, Federal District, Mexico. 

pril3.— Mr. James G. Franklin, missionary 
among the Negroes, 449 Hudson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 

April 5.— Miss Elizabeth Carr, ng gd among 

a population, Box 213, Oak Hill, W. V 


pri iss Lydia Hedbourg, missionary among 
Scandinavians, 405 E. 168th St., Bronx, New York 
City, N. Y. 


O00000 


Splendid programs are being arranged for 
our meetings during the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Plan to attend! 


The Home Stretch 


Will our missionary societies win the financial race? 
Each year we face this query as March, the crucial 
month in the missionary year, approaches. Will it 
always be so or are you training the next generation in 
your church so that in the future there will not be 
this anxiety as to the outcome? Why not give them 
a head start? 

Make use of the gift boxes which are yours for the 
asking, except for the postage. Give the pretty Pink 
Boxes to the little tots, the Jndian Tepees and the Flag 
Boxes showing the flags of many nations to the older 
boys and girls. 

* Train up a child in the way he should go — ” 

Send for our Catalogue of Publications, giving a list 
of books, and exercises you can use in arousing in the 
child an interest in the need of missioiary .-ork. 

“And when he is old, he will not de art t. om it.” 

Here are a few of the simple dialog. - ycu can use in 
our Junior Society Sunday-school or Missionary 
ntertainment: 

A BAG OF sy geben (to be given by seven children) 

1 cent gece 7 for 5c 

THE MASTER IS ‘CALLING (to be given by eight 
chet 1 cent each, 8 for 5 

TEN vo. LICH T-BEARERS (for ten small 
a l cent ea 

OTHER GiittpREN SPEAK (five children in 
eer re 1 cent each. 

A. GL IMPSE *OF THE FIELDS (recitations for 
seven speakers) 1 cent each, 7 for 5 cents. 

ae 7 OF THE WINDS (for five children), 1 
cente 


: THE "ox OPENING (Dialogue for three girls), 
cent ea 
HOME MISSION DIALOGUES AND RECIT4A- 
TIONS (a oo collection of material for enter- 
tainments), 25 cents 
HOME MISSION PRIMER (use it for an exercise 
in costume for ten little folks), 10 cents. 


Order the above material from the Woman’s Ameri- 
can Baptist Home Mission Society, 2969 Vernon Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

NOTICE TO LITERATURE DIRECTORS 

Our supply of “ From Ocean to Ocean” for 1915- 
1916 is entirely exhausted. If you are holding any in 
stock, will you kindly return them to us at once and 
we will refund postage. 


New Associational Directors 


Indiana — Bedford Asso. (Y. W. & Ch.), Miss e 
phine Glover, Bedford; Union Asso. (Y. W 


Ch.), Mrs. Ed. Pieper, Bicknell; Johnson co 


a (Y. W. & Ch.), Mrs. E. M. Murphy, Frank- 
in. 
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Massachusetts — Westfield Asso., Mrs. F. H. Spencer 
pringfie 
Minnesota — Twin City-St. Paul Division, Mrs. C. 
. Bronson, St. Paul. 

New York — Broome and Tioga Asso. (Y. W. & Ch.), 
Miss Clara E. Stevens, Binghamton.t 

Vermont — Vermont Central Asso., Mrs. 
Davis, Montpelier. 


Eugene E. 


New Auxiliary 
Pennsylvania — Parkesburg (W. W. G.). 


Wants of Missionaries 


CITY MISSIONS 


Miss M. Ella Bennett, 1736 L. St., Fresno, Cal. — 
Children’s and babies’ clothing, typewriter. 
Miss May Morey, Aiken Institute, Morgan and Monroe 
ts. », Chicago, IIl.— Partially worn clothing, 
men’s especially, jellies and canned fruit for Day 
Nursery, second hand sewing machine. 


INDIANS 


Miss Joan Saunders, Murrow Indian Orphanage, 

acone, a. (Freight and express, Muskogee) 

— Table linen, bed linen, stockings, 3 door mats 

and 3 scrapers, coarse linen toweling, pictures for 

the wall, crayolas. 

Miss Ida Wafflard, Crow Indian Mission, Lodge Grass, 
Mont. — Bracket lamp and mirror for girls’ 
dormitory. 

Miss A pay Fewel, Piute Indian Mission, Fallon, Nev. — 

Big bags, thread No. 40, patchwork, old clothes 
and shoes. 

Miss Susie A. Whipple, Wyola, Mont. — Portable 
blackboard, music chart, Ist Palmir method, 
word chart, Ist and 2nd penmanship books. 


ITALIANS 
Miss Jennie Petter, Mansfield, Mass. — 12 kindergar- 


ten chairs. 
Miss Nina Burch, 408 E. 8th St., Portland, Ore. — 
Kindergarten scissors, thimbles. 


MEXICANS 


Miss Francesca Salas, 7a Chopo 258, Altos 10, Mexico 
ity, ex. — White and black thread No. 50, 
needles, clothing. 


NEGROES 


Miss Ella M. Varian, 1703 Monroe St., Vicksburg, 
Miss. — Basted quilt blocks, and handkerchiefs, 
clothing. 

Mrs. Cora E. Pettus, 156 Henry St., Clarksville, Tenn. 
— Clothing, shoes, material for’ sewing school. 

Mrs. Maria C. Kenney, Roger Williams University, 
Nashville, Tenn. — Cup towels, sheets, pillow 
cases. 

Miss Martha Howell, National Training School for 
See cies and Girls, Lincoln Heights, Washington, 

C.— Clothing for men, women and children, 
eat Se of fiction or of historical character for girls 
between ages of 11 and 25 years. 

Mrs. B. C. Mebane, 310 Chestnut St., Portsmouth, 
Va. — Children’s clothing, shoes, basted garments, 
bed linen. 

Mrs. Frances Baumgardner, Benedict College, Columbia, 
S. C.— Four pair of curtains for Y. M. C. A. 
reading room, song books. 

Miss Mabel H. Parsons, Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, 
Ga. — Complete set of works of George Eliot. 

Mrs. S. E. Bailey, Dermott, Ark. — Bible tracts and 
Christian magazines. 

Miss Kate E. Gale, Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond, Va. — Napkin rings, chair for class room. 


SLAVIC RACES 


Miss Ida Ross, 86 William St., Hammond, Ind. — 
Toweling in lengths not less than 3 years for sewing 
school. 

Miss Blodwen M. Jones, 1201 Hillside Ave., Edwards- 
ville, via Wilkesbarre, Pa.— Cut and basted 
———_ and doll dresses 

Miss Alice M. Jameson, 947 State St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. — Singham and print dresses, cut and 
basted to fit girls from 9 to 12 years of age. 
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ANSWERS WILL BE FOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


j.* “Sixty-five miles up the river we come 
to——.” What river and to what place? 

2. What colored school completed a $25,000 
dormitory building fund in 1916? 

3. “Less than ten per cent. of the men and 
less than one per cent. of the women can read 
a printed page.” Of what land is‘that said? 

4. What missionary in evangelistic eaten: 
traveled 17 miles by ox-cart to ———————— 

5. What does one whole church in an 
India do on Sunday afternoon? 

6. What organization grew from 16 to 40 
members in five months? 

7. “If our people would only read our 
literature, including Misstons, of course? — 
what would happen, and who says it? 

8. What is the meaning of the Chinese 
name Hua-hi-che? 

9. ‘TI told them on Friday that I expected 
? What? 

10. Who held meetings in ten different 
places and how many professed conversion? 








11. Who is the foremost Japanese authority 
on Browning? 

12. “Mr. Sato all the way from Japan to 
offer a (Christian prayer for the heathen old 
viceroy.” Who said that? 

13. What did Father Sherman say: about 
Porto Rico? 

14. How many steps are there to climb on 
Mandalay Hill? 

15. “I find that the only time things go 
wrong is when ”” Complete the sentence. 

16. To what mission church were over 200 
members added last year? 

17. How many Baptist churches are there 
in Porto Rico? 

18. How much did the Rainy Mountain 
oe pledge for. church and missions for 
1917? 

19. Where does little Medora live and what 
is her nationality? 

20. What new Baptist school for foreign- 
speaking people has been opened in New York? 








OOUDODDOOOOODOoOoOOOOoooooDooooo ooo 
The First Prize Winners of 1916 


List of Those Who Have Sent Correct 
Answers to Question Box for 1916 


Miss Harriet Bingaman, West Chester. Penn. 
Miss Agnes L. Brand, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. A. Ballenger, Council Bluffs, Ia. 
Blanche Chapin, Union City, Penn. 

Mrs. M. L. Christian, Clinton, Ia. 

Miss S. Belle Clarke, Milwaukee. Wis. 
Susie A. Craft, Denison, Ia. 

Mrs. R. J. Davis, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. T. H. Dawes, Watsonville, Calif. 
Mrs. Thos. Denholm, Des Moines, Ia. 
Mrs. A. A. Douglass, Leeton, Mo. 

Mrs. E. J. Engelage, Peru, Ind. 

Mrs. Laura Eveland, Watsonville, Calif. 
Mrs. E. O. Fifield, Nashua, N. H. 

Mrs. Nettie Fuller, Sunnyvale, Calif. 
Mrs. H. W. Gibson, Nashua, N. H. 
Mrs. C. E. Griffith, Ludington, Mich. 
Mrs. E. V. Henderson, Watsonville, Calif. 
Miss Velma Hilfiger, Mainesburg, Penn. 
Miss Etta B. Hollister, Elba, N. Y. 
Miss A. H. Hough, Vassar, Mich. 

Mrs. H. C. Lerch, Erie, Penn. 


Mrs. M. M. Lockwood, Vassar, Mich. 

E. L. Miller, Peru, Ind. 

A. Morgan, Schenectady, N. Y. 

D. D. Owen, Amsterdam, N. Y. 

R. P. Plimpton, Denison. Ia. 

G. P. Pudney, Smyrna, N. Y. 

F. L. Pugsley, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 


Mrs. L. E. Riley, Tremont, IIl. 

Mrs. J. J. Roach, Watsonville, Calif. 

Mr. W. D. L. Robbins, New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Elisha Sanderson, Brigewater, Me. 
Miss Myrtie P. Shreve, Union City, Penn. 
Mrs. Carrie M. Slafter, Vassar, Mich. 
Gertrude W. Smith, Saylesville, R. I. 
Mrs. T. M. Stephen, Vassar, Mich. 
Harriet F. Stratton, Framingham, Mass. 
Mrs. H. A. Tubbs, Portland, Mich. 

Miss Maude Walters, Greenfield, Ia. 

Mrs. S. W. Wheelock. Watsonville, Calif. 
Miss Lulu E. Whitney, Grafton, Mass. 
Miss Ruth Watson, Sunnyvale. Calif. 
Mrs. W. O. Worden, Vassar, Mich. 


This makes 44 who are entitled to a first 
prize. Answers containing not more than 
three errors for the year have been received 
from 167 others, and a large number besides 
deserve honorable mention, while not reaching 
the prize requirements. We shall send out the 
prizes as rapidly as possible. 

At least 75 letters containing answers have 
been received without accompanying name or 
address, and it was impossible to identify 
them. 

It will make the work in our office easier 
if the contestants will send the answers each 
month, instead of waiting till the end of the 
year. 

















How Much Do You Know About Your 
Neighbors? 
“it’s AN OLD TALE— BUT TRUE” 


He didn’t believe in missions — home 
folks were enough for him — and he would 
tell the preacher so the next time he called. 
But the day was fair and crops were good 
and the farmer took the “ preacher” on 
an expedition over the farm. 

“T like the bigness of it,” said the 
visitor, ‘‘ but how much do you own? ” 

* All of 125 acres, sir — as far as neigh- 
bor Brown’s on theeright, and neighbor 
Jones’ on the left. It’s some farm.” 

“How far down do you own?” again 
asked the preacher. 

“As far as I can dig—to China, I 
guess,” he answered. “ Well, well, preach- 
er, that’s one on me. I guess they are 
neighbors, too.” 

And who are your neighbors? 
much do you know about them? 

Since January first, when the folks of the 
N. B. C. have been answering the ques- 
tions of our postal cards, 212 new mission 
study groups have been reported. That 
means that during January, 1917, 212 
groups of eight or nine persons each, or 
perhaps more, were striving to have a keen, 
vital, up-to-date knowledge of the great 
world situation; or 1,900 folks are spend- 
ing definite time during January getting 
acquainted with their neighbors. That 
does not include the mission study classes 
which have not registered or the many, 
many women and young women of our 
missionary circles or World Wide Guilds 
who by their fine monthly programs are 
striving for the same end. It means that 
1,900 young people are meeting weekly, in 
small groups, for intensive mission study — 
that they might know more of their neigh- 
bors at home and abroad, and their duty 
toward them. 

That is the record for January. Regis- 
ter your class with us so that you may 
count in our celebration. 


How 


Bead CI 


LU Department of Missionary Education k 
Conducted by Secretary John M. Moore. D.D iJ 
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Are you interested in your Mexican 
neighbors? Then do you know “ Mexi- 
co Today,” by Hugh Winton—a popu- 
lar text-book of the general and religious 
conditions in Mexico. 

Are you interested in your neighbors 
across the sea? Then follow the Sunrise 
with Mrs. Montgomery’s book — and 
knew about them at first hand. 

Are the men of our churches wondering 
about their share in neighborliness? Plan 
to know “ The Call of the World,” by 
Doughty, or “The Churches at Work,” by 
our Dr. White. 

Our Sunday-schools are spending three 
months in Japan. Why not join wit hthem 
and spend at least four weeks with ‘, Our 
Neighbor Japan,” a four-chapter book by 
Mrs. Montgomery. 

Tell us who your neighbors are — and 
we'll tell you how to know them! 

A mission study class is a group of six 
to twelve persons who meet weekly from 
four to eight weeks to study under a leader 
a missionary text-book. It requires but a 
few, trains them in accordance with the 
Master’s method with the twelve, intensi- 
fies their interest, and equips them for 
leadership in missionary activity. 

Our aim is high — 1,000 groups during 
1917. Are you joining the celebration? 
Are you increasing the neighborliness of the 
Baptist denomination? 

The Department of Missionary Educa- 
tion exists to help you. Write us for 
suggestive text-books, leader’s helps, or 
anything we may do to make your class a 
success. (Address 23 East 26th St., New 
York). 


Our usefulness increases as you use us! 
x * 
“Doctor,” said a gentleman to his 


pastor, “how can I best train up my 
boy in the way he should go?” “By going 


that way yourself,” truly responded the 
pastor. 
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Resignation of Secretary Moore 


The following letter explains itself, and 
puts the case clearly. Dr. Moore’s work 
will be appropriately treated elsewhere. 


February 3, 1917. 
TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF MISSIONARY EDUCATION: 


Dear Friends, — With clear conviction of 
duty I offer my resignation as Secretary of 
the Department of Missionary Education 
in order to accept a call to the pastorate of 
the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church of 
Brooklyn. 

It is not without real regret that I have 
reached this decision. My life-long inter- 
est in missions, my appreciation of the 
fundamental importance of missionary 
education, the generous support you have 
given me from the first day until now, the 
host of friends I have found in all parts of 
the country through travel and corres- 
pondence, the royal fellowship of the 
secretarial brotherhood of our own and 
other denominations — all these considera- 
tions make me reluctant to turn aside from 
the comradeship and the work that I have 
so greatly enjoyed through those ten years. 
Most of all do I regret to leave the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education just now in 
view of the widely announced plans of the 
Decennial celebration, for which I gave up 
the secretaryship of the Five Year Program, 
which was so close to my heart. 

Remembering all these things, I still am 
left in no doubt as to my duty. The pull 
of the pastorate has been with me through 
all these years. Now for the first time the 
belief that I could leave the Department 
without injury to the work is coincident 
with the challenge of a hearty and urgent 
call from a great church. There are many 
providential tokens accompanying this new 
situation which within so brief a time has so 
completely changed my outlook. There is 
apparent no sign of human planning or 
pressure. 

The Decennial Harvest celebration will 
be well under way when I go and can be 
carried out without embarrassment or loss 
if, as I hope, my successor may be chosen at 
once. The nature of the proposed cele- 
bration makes this the more practicable 
since its main features are not novel or 
spectacular, but ‘simply call for a more 
intensive work along lines of missionary 
education already well established. 

My interest in missions will not cease 
when I begin my work as a pastor, but I 
shall hope to render to all the missionary 
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organizations and to the Department in 
particular the kind of help that so many 
pastors are now giving and which I, as a 
secretary, have so highly appreciated. 

With warm personal affection for all of 
you and the assurance of abiding gratitude 
for all you have been to me and done for me, 
I am yours very sincerely, 


Joun M. Moore. 


When Dr. Moore resigned: the secre- 
taryship of the Five Year Program Com- 
mittee in November last, the committee 
appointed to draft a fitting resolution, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Montgomery and Drs. 
Aitchison and Mathews, presented the 
following, which was unanimously adopted: 


In accepting the resignation of Dr. 
Moore, the Executive Committee wishes 
to place on record its appreciation of his 
invaluable service to the Five Year Pro- 
gram. The inception of the Program was 
largely due to him, and its organization 
and promotion have fallen very heavily 
upon his shoulders. No man could have 
given himself more unsparingly to the 
great undertaking, and it is with regret ° 
that the Committee realizes that the 
increasing duties of his twofold position 
compels his withdrawal from the secre- 
taryship of the Five Year Program. Dr. 
Moore will remain a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and the Committee 
will continue to profit by his splendid 
ability in the initiation and promotion of 
cooperative movements in the denomina- 
tion. 


Praise for the Decennial Pamphlet 


Mrs. M. W. Haynes, Franklin, Ind., 
sends this word of appreciation of the 
“ Decennial Harvest ” pamphlet: 

“TI found among my mail this after- 
noon the little booklet, ‘Our Tenth Anni- 
versary,’ and I am writing to you to express 
my appreciation of it. I sat down to look 
it over, thinking I could spend only a 
moment. I began reading and did not 
stop till I had read it from cover to cover.” 


E. Bixler Davis, Newton Theological 
Institution, Newton Centre, Mass., writes: 

“ Your booklet DEcENNIAL Harvest has 
captured my ‘ missionary eye.’ I take off 
my hat to the ten-year-old. He has sense 
way beyond his years. He has my hearty 
sympathy and cooperation.” 
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January. — The Foreign Missionary. 

Fesruary. Baptist Foreign Missions. 

Marcu. Missions and Peace. 

Apri. The Need for Training. 

May. . The Gospel Afloat and Awheel. 

June. The Bible and the People. 

Juty. The Bible a Missionary Book. 

Aucust. The Northern Baptist Convention. 

SepremMBer. The Mission of our State to the Nation and the World. 
OcToBER. The Italian in America; What Can We Do for Him? 
NovemBer. The Italianin America; What Can He Do for Us? 
DeceMBER.* Missionary Mile-stones. | 


APRIL TOPICS: THE NEED FOR TRAINING 


The following topics may be considered by this meeting, each being assigned to some one who 
will prepare to speak three or five minutes on the different points: 


. Need for Teacher Training in the Sunday-School. 

. Need for Training in Bible Study in Church and School. 
. Need for Training in Social Service. 

. Need for Training in Personal Evangelism. 





. Need for Training in Men’s Brotherhood and Men’s Class Work. 

. Need for Training in Young People’s Work. 

. Need for Training for special Christian service, such as Colporter work, Bible Schools, Sunday- 
school teaching, etc. - 


Norte. For iriformation regarding these different lines of Training, write to the Information 
Bureau, American Baptist Publication Society, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ae a 


PROGRAM FROM THIS ISSUE OF MISSIONS 


. Devotional exercises, including reading of the poem, “‘ Go Forward,” on p. 175. 
. The 100th Year — A Home Mission Review (reading), p. 180. 

. Athletics in China (5 minute selection from article on p. 190). 

. LiHung Chang and the Japanese Christians (reading), p. 204. 

. Current Events Roll Call (selections), p. 215. 

. Selections from Mrs. Montgomery’s Chat, p. 216. 

. AStory Without a Name, p. 240. 

8. Items from Home and Foreign Fields, selected. 


NSDQ MO Re W LHF — 


NO MN F& W LH = 


This number is full of meat for programs. The above is only a suggestion. Some will wish to 
include the Travelog on Porto Rico in part. A little honest work will ensure a meeting of wide-awake 


interest. 
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Two Testimonies to Two Kinds of Christians 
BY A. H. HENDERSON, M.D. 


Coming down in the"train from Taung- 
gyi, Burma, I got into conversation with a 
Sikh on the subject of Christianity. He 
was quite sure he wanted nothing better 
than the Sikh religion and, in trying to 
show him that there were some things it 
did not possess, I asked him why, if it were 
so good a religion, it was not a missionary 
religion as was Christianity. He replied 
that was doubtless because they did not 
have money to pay missionaries as did the 
Christians. I proceeded to show him that 
missionary work was not a question of 
money but of our having something so 
good we could not keep still about it. 
“ Sir,” he said “I have traveled up and 
down on the railway with Christians of all 
kinds and you are the only one who has 
ever spoken to me on this subject; I am 
therefore compelled to believe that it is only 
those who are paid for it who speak.” It 
was a sad testimony, which I have repeated 
several times since to Christian audiences. 

I told one of our Bible Women here about 
it and she said she, too, had been talking on 
the railway to some women. They hap- 
pened to be friends of a woman who had 
been converted here and whose realtives 
were all non-Christians. They wondered 
that the Bible Woman, being all alone, 
should be bold enough to speak of Christ 
among so many. At last one of them said, 
““T greatly hate the Christians.” ‘“ Why,” 
asked the Bible Woman, “ what have we 
done?” “ They are so constantly talking 
about Christ and distributing their tracts,” 
was the reply. “If you had not talked so 
much about Christ in Taunggyi, my rela- 
tive would not have become a Christian.” 


WHICH KIND ARE YOU? 


English from a Burman’s Pen 


A courageous attempt at self-expression 
in English is the following extract from a 
letter written by a native worker of Haka, 


Burma, to one of our missionaries while the 
latter was in America on furlough. The 
letter is interesting both for its quaint style 
and for the idea it gives us of the valuable 
work done by these native helpers during 
the missionaries’ absence: 


“T was glad to receive your letter again 
and to know you are all well in the beautiful 
land. I am also glad to hear master and 
mama busy all the time for our Heavenly 
Father’s kingdom in the home land. We 
remember our master and family always 
when we pray. 

One man from Vawkla come to me and 
said one Christian name Tum Khai has 
big sore disease on foot, come quickly and 
see him please he almost dead. So I went 
to Vawkla stay there three days and cut 
sore foot. Soon as I cut the matter come 
out just as a little stream flows. The 
patient say he got better and he will get all 
right soon. After three days at Vawkla 
I come back to Koset I receive telegraph 
from Ngan Vum’s village. The telegraph 
said Tuang Vung and Tip Thang ill come 
sharp. Before I arrive there Tuang Vung 
dead. Kip Thang still in bed but no 
better. He said he had been at Kebmyo 
Hospital but he got no food so he comes 
back again to his house. I give medicine 
to him with praying. In Ngan Vum’s 
village five infants died this year by disease 
of yellow fever. I have been there three 
days and come back and baptize three girls 
and marriage Tun Gnin with Tuklai new 
Christian girl. After that I come home 
ready to teach Christian boys Siyan dialect 
in raining season. I could not write Eng- 
lish well please kindly find out to know 
what I mean to you. We send love to 
you.” 

Beginnings in Orissa 

The centenary of the General Baptist 
Mission (English) brought out the fact 
that the first mission established by the 
“Foreign General Baptist Mission,” formed 
at Boston, England, June 26, 1816, 
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was that in Orissa, India, in 1821, on 
the advice of Carey, who belonged to the 
Particular Baptists. It is interesting to 
note that the fusion of the Particular and 
General Baptists began in the foreign field. 
Impracticable then in England, “ there in 
India, in presence of the sore needs of men, 
it was realised. ‘The home-grown divisions 
were forgotten.” John Gregory Pike, 
founder of the new society, was a flaming 
missionary herald in a forbidding day. 
“The zeal of the Lord consumed him; 
he could not rest and he would not let 
others.” He was for the General Baptists 
what Carey and Fuller were for the Par- 
ticulars. In the home field “ incessantly 
and with contagious importunity, he 
waged his appeals, visiting the churches 
wherever the doors were not closed against 
him.” 

The first Hindu convert after six years of 
missionary toil was Erun, of the weaver 
caste, a worshiper of Siva. This Orissa 
Mission now has ten stations, a fine col- 
lege at Cuttack, two orphan villages, a 
Mission Press, a European staff of 16 men 
and 22 women, nearly 4,000 members in 
44 churches, representing a community of 
about 11,000 adherents; while in the day 
schools of all grades there are over 2,700 
scholars. 

It was Rev. Amos Sutton of this Mission 
whose visit to America in the interest of 
foreign missions led the Free Baptists to 
establish what is now the Bengal-Orissa 
Mission, working with the English Bap- 
tists for the evangelization of the Holy 
Land of the Hindu religion, the focus of 
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Africa 

The war has, of course, seriously affected 
the people of the Congo, taking many men 
from theiremployment and generally crip- 
pling trade. But in spite of this the native 


church at Sona Bata has surpassed its 
former records of yearly contributions. 
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orthodoxy with its sacred city, Puri, the 
dwelling place of Jagannath. 


A Life For Christ in Burma 


The Christian community in Burma 
has suffered great loss in the untimely 
death of Saya Kan Gyi, a deputy in- 
spector of schools. He was born in 1876, 
the son of U San Min, a Karen pastor. 
His early education was obtained in the 
Karen school at Rangoon, founded by the 
Vinton’s. He completed his studies at 
the Baptist College in 1897 and the next 
year married and became a teacher in the 
preparatory department of the college. 
In 1902 he became headmaster of the 
Normal department and continued in 
that position until 1916, when he was 
appointed a deputy inspector of schools 
and posted at Bhamo. Last October 
his family was stricken with bubonic 
plague, and his wife and one child suc- 
cumbed, with him, to this dread disease. 

During his service of nearly twenty 
years as a teacher in the schools of the 
Baptist College he was an inspirer of 
youth, an earnest religious teacher and 
leader, who exerted a _ growing influ- 
ence for the Kingdom throughout the 
Karen community. Like all Karens, he 
was a lover of music, and “‘ Kan Gyi’s 
choir” was known far and wide and 
often heard by visitors to Rangoon. For 
several years he was the Karen recording 
secretary of the Burma Baptist Mis- 
sionary Convention. Of the children who 
remain to mourn his loss, the eldest, 
Johnson, is a second-year student at the 
Baptist College—a young man of beau- 
ful Christian character and a brilliant 
student, who promises to be a tower of 
strength in the religious life of the 
country. j. F. &. 
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Over 200 members have been added to the 
church during the year. 

The native Christians of one of the 
stations on the Congo have given at their 
own proposal 200 francs to the sufferers in 
Belgium. This evidence of sympathy 
greatly impresssed the government officials 
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who have been inclined to believe the re- 
ports that Protestant missions are opposed 
to the Government. 


When Palabala, our oldest station in 
Africa, was first opened, the missionary in 
charge sent to the native chief every Sun- 
day morning a mug of coffee, very strong 
and very sweet, to designate that Sunday 
had arrived. Without this reminder, the 
chief would never have remembered the 
white man’s Sabbath. Very likely the 
missionary had still another motive, since 
the chief was a heavy drinker and needed 
some counteracting dose to fit him for the 
church service. 


Assam 


Rev. William Dring of Tura has been ill 
since last May. Ina wonderful way, how- 
ever, his life has been spared. He and Mrs. 
Dring spent most of last year in the moun- 
tains near their station and the necessary 
supplies have been prepared by the friends 
in the compound bclow and sent up to 
them by daily runners. 

A memorable event of the past summer at 
Jorhat was the visit of the chief commis- 
sioner of Assam. He inspected our school 
and congratulated the boys on having such 
light and airy rooms in which to work. 
Since his visit a new dining hall has been 
built, without doors and windows, which 
cannot be supplied until more money is 
procured. In the meantime the boys are 
happy even in their unfinished quarters. 


Burma 


We sometimes envy missionaries because 
of their opportunity to work out new pro- 
jects for a people seriously needing fresh 
ideas and competent instruction. Mr. 
Brayton Case, a young missionary in 
Burma, has proposed an _ agricultural 
scheme which sounds most reasonable in 
view of the conditions there. More than 
three-fourths of the people of Burma make 
their living from the land, and yet even in 
the most fertile regions there is often a dis- 
tressing shortage of the principal products. 
The people are ignorant of effective methods. 
Mr. Case is suggesting the establishment of 
a farm on a self-supporting basis in a fertile 
section of the province where he can apply 
western scientific methods to local condi- 
tions. In connection with the farm he 
would have an agricultural school where 
students would divide their time between 
the field and class room, and where students 
from neighboring schools could take agri- 
culture as an elective course. 
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The largest mass movement in the recent 
history of our work in any land has been 
taking place during the past year in the 
vicinity of Kengtung. In the station over 
1,000 have been baptized; in the whole field 
3,000 during the year. On a recent sixty 
day tour across the border in West China 
Rev. William Young, the missionary, bap- 
tized 1,600 people. He thoroughly believes 
from present indications that 10,000 more 
converts could be won if an additional man 
could be procured to aid in the work and a 
second station opened in that section. 


China 


Our missionaries report that fully half of 
the conversions in China last year were 
among the students in the schools. 

The gymnasium at Shanghai Baptist 
College, the gift of Col. E. H. Haskell, of 
Boston, is said to be the first college gymna- 
sium in China. 

The members of a church in China which 
entertained the association last fall pawned 
their clothes in order to pay their sub- 
scriptions toward the entertainment of the 
delegates. Their method of procuring 
money is perhaps not commendable, but 
their generosity and loyalty certainly are. 


When we consider the unenviable posi- 
tion of foreigners in China only fifteen years 
ago, it is remarkable that during the poli- 
tical disturbances of last summer these 
same foreigners were practically the only 
ones able to protect the people. When the 
raiding and fighting got beyond govern- 
ment control, as it frequently did, many 
Chinese would seek protection only in the 
mission compounds. 


India 


A native, Dewan Bahadur Lakshimi- 
narasareddy, has just made our mission at 
Nellore a generous gift of land adjoining 
the present hospital site. 


At the morning chapel exercises of the 
Christian normal school at Bapatla, the 
one hundred students salute their flag and 
then sing this hymn, evidently the compo- 
sition of some one familiar with “America.” 


My native India, 

I love and honor thee, 
For thee I pray; 

All of one nation we, 

Thy sons and daughters free, 
May all united be — 
God bless our land. 


Those who are watching with interest 
Rev. S. D. Bawden’s work in the criminal 
settlement at Kavali will be glad to note his 
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most recent forward step. He has bought 
land at Allur for dividing into small farms, 
and those families who are willing to try the 
experiment of making an honorable living 
will be given a plot and the necessary equip- 
ment for starting the work on the under- 
standing that they will repay Mr. Bawden 
when able. The expense of this project 
sounds ridiculously small when compared 
with similar items in ourown land. Remem- 
ber that three rupees equal one American 
dollar. 

A yoke of buffaloes — Rupees Forty. 

Tax on two acres of land— Rupees 
Eleven. 

Plow — Rupees Two. 

Spade — Eight Annas (2c.). 

House Site — Rupees Twenty-five. 

Material for House — Rupees Six. 

Loan for Running Expenses — Rupees 
Ten. 

In all, less than forty dollars to start a 
family on the road to self-support and self- 
respect. 


Japan 

Ninety-eight per cent. of the children of 
school age in Japan are in school; ninety 
per cent. of the people are literate. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 
at Waseda, Japan’s largest university, last 
summer asked our missionary on the faculty 
to take charge of their dormitory. This 
means that the only two hostels provided 
for the 12,000 students are under the super- 
vision of a Baptist missionary, Dr. H. B. 
Benninghoff. 

One of the most revered gods of Japan is 
the God of Little Children. On the wire 
fencing which surrounds his image all sorts 
of written prayers and petitions are pinned 
and often the cape and boots of children 
who have died. Strangely enough, the 
god is called Ieso or Jeso, a name wonder- 
fully like the name of the great Friend of 
children. 


Philippines 

The educational system on the island of 
Negroes provides a splendid opportunity 
of introducing a wholesome Christianity to 
the communities. The natives pay all the 
school expenses, but ask our missionaries to 
direct the schools, choose the teachers and 
prescribe the curricula. As a result every 
principal, who is usually the leader in all 
community activities, is an earnest Chris- 
tian. 

A group of six mountain churches in the 
Philippines has engaged a young Filipino 
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missionary to work among them, promising 
to send him 100 quarts of shelled corn and 
rice every month and as much money as 
they can raise. Fortunately, the mission 
can be counted on to help defray his 
expenses. 

At Bacolod, the mission uses the Eng- 
lish Sunday-school lessons a year after we 
study them here so that any quarterlies no 
longer needed and cards from the home 
churches are welcomed. 





Death of Rev. I. N. Clark, D.D. 


Dr. I. N. Clark, “ a great American Apostle of 
missions,” was buried Jan. 19, 1917, after a long 
life of more than ordinary usefulness. He was 
for twenty-nine years a district secretary of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, and 
in that capacity he served most effectively and 
faithfully, interesting many unsympathetic 
church goers in mission work, procuring large 
sums of money for the work, and adding valu- 
able friends to the cause everywhere. 

He was born near Rossville, Indiana, Oct. 13, 
1833, and baptized in the Baptist church of that 
place in 1852. Less than a year after his bap- 
tism he preached his first sermon, having taken 
theological training during the previous months. 
He had his first pastorates in Indiana, when he 
served three churches at once. and traveled 115 
miles per month on horseback to preach. Until 
1882 he preached in several of the churches 
throughout Indiana and traveled for the Indiana 
Baptist State Convention, soliciting funds and 
establishing mission churches. From 1882-1885 
he acted as secretary of the Indiana Baptist 
State Convention, after which he was appointed 
a district secretary of the national foreign society 
for the Southwestern District. During his years 
of ministerial service Dr. Clark is reported to 
have preached 6,840 sermons, built nine meeting 
houses, attended 125 State conventions and 265 
anniversaries. In official service he collected 
for missions in the years 1900-1914, $256,298. 
For the last two years he had been a field secre- 
tary for the Judson Memorial fund, and his death 
occurred Jan. 17 while he was addressing a Sun- 
day-school in Wellsville, Kansas, on this subject. 
He died as he had always desired,“ in the har- 
ness,” at the age of eighty-three. An honored 
and faithful servant has gone to his reward. 


+ 
Foreign Missionary Record 


ARRIVED 
Rev. J. T. Proctor, D.D., from Shanghai, China, at 
Vancouver, Dec. 18, 6. 


SAILED 


Miss Helen H. Fielden for China and Miss Lilly 
Ryden for Burma, from San Francisco, Jan. 17 


BORN 
To D. and Mrs. J. Riley Bailey of Impur, Assam, 
July 2, 1916, a daughter, Edith Irene. 
To Rev. and Mrs. L.W. Spring,‘at Sandoway, Burma, 
Oct. 10, 1916, a daughter, Mary Louise. 
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The New Secretary of the Five Year Program 


The Five Year Program Committee 
has elected as its Secretary Dr. P. H. J. 
Lerrigo, who has served for several years 
as Joint District Secretary for New Eng- 
land of the Home, Foreign and Publica- 














DR. P. H. J. LERRIGO 


tion Societies. Taking that position after 
his period of service in the Philippines, 
where he was one of our valued medical 
missionaries, he speedily became known 
for his insight into the problems of 
church finance and missionary propa- 
gandism, and his initiative along the 
lines of efficiency. When the Five Year 
Program was announced, he became one 
of the active promoters of its plans, and 
when Dr. Moore resigned the thought 
turned naturally to Dr. Lerrigo as the 
man best fitted to carry forward this 
great denominational movement. As it 
had already enlisted his best thought, 
the appeal was strong, and he has ac- 
cepted the call and entered upon his 
duties, altho until the close of the fiscal 
year in March he will continue in the 
Joint Secretaryship also. It is  con- 
fidently believed that Dr. Lerrigo will 
prove to be exactly the leader needed by 
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the Program that has in it such large 
promise and _ possibility. Our Inter- 
viewer has a chat with him elsewhere. 


A Record of Effective and Devoted Service 


The resignation of Dr. John M. Moore 
as Secretary of the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education is given in this issue, 
and explains the reason for the severance 
of relations that have been of great and 
recognized value to the Missionary 
Societies and the denomination. In re- 
turning to the pastorate, from which he 
was called ten years ago to take up the 
constructive work of missionary educa- 
tion in the churches, he has the satis- 
faction of having accomplished what he 
set out to do. He leaves an organized 
department which serves all our mis- 
sionary bodies as a central office for the 
distribution of literature—a_ clearing- 
house of missionary information; a 
promoter of conferences and mission- 
study classes; and an initiator of plans 
for promotion in church and Sunday- 
school. 

This kind of constructive work is not 
always estimated at its true value. Dr. 
Moore took a new field. He had to work 
out the plans and then carry them to 
successful conclusions. He was the ini- 
tiating and inspiring genius of the move- 
ment, and threw into it all his energy and 
resourcefulness. The results now appar- 
ent are his record, and it is one that he 
may well be proud of, because it all 
makes not for personal aggrandizement, 
but for the advancement of the highest 
interest of the churches and the world- 
wide kingdom. He will carry with him 
into his important pastorate the best 
wishes of his host of friends in all parts 
of the world. And as he suggests, he 
will not be leaving his missionary interess 
and service. In many ways he can do at 
efficient work for the cause he loves from 
the vantage ground of a metropolitan 
pastor; while for this church leadership 
he has had an invaluable preparation 
through the experiences and associations 
of his secretaryship. We congratulate 
Marcy Avenue Church in its choice of 
pastor, and wish for both the largest 
measure of usefulness. 
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Help at the Needed Time 


It was an appeal of almost a forlorn 
hope which led Dr. D. D. Proper to go to 
the aid of the missionary pastor in a small 


town in Western Washington. The little 
church had been organized for two years 
and the young pastor recently ordained was 
serving faithfully, but the church was weak, 
without a meeting house, and _ services 
were being held in a shack of the court- 
house. The room was usually unclean, 
and close by the place where criminals 
were hung. It was an unsightly and re- 
pulsive place for worship. Special meet- 
ings were undertaken at once and carried 
on for three weeks, the Lord greatly bless- 
ing them. A few men and women were 
converted. A little girl was asked to bring 
her father to the meetings, and persuaded 
him to attend. He was converted and 
baptized, and became an efficient leader in 
the forward movement to secure a meeting 
house. A donation from the Church 
Edifice Fund of the Home Mission Society 
was a great inspiration to aggressive effort. 
The railroad company offered a reduced 
rate for bringing in the needed lumber. 
Several men volunteered to go out to the 
mountains to cut and saw the logs. In 
six months the house for worship was built 
at a cost of $2,250, and dedicated free of 
debt. A good parsonage soon followed. 
This was a church of poor people in a good 
county seat town. The pastor has since 
written Dr. Proper that the holding of that 
series of meetings “was what gave the 
push which resulted in the building of the 
little church ” which became a center of 
usefulness in that community. 


Home Mission Offshoots 


Rev. G. A. Schulte, Superintendent of 
German Baptist Missions, once said that 
many churches among the Poles, Hun- 
garians and Slavs sprang out of German 
Baptist Churches. One remarkable in- 


stance is that of the Slovak church at 
Newark, N. J. A Slovak girl was a servant 
in the home of a German Baptist family in 
Newark. Through the influence of this 
Christian family, and especially through the 
Christian labor of the mother in the home, 


the girl was brought to Christ and bap- 
tized into the fellowship of the First Ger- 
man Baptist Church. Through her zeal 
and enterprise street meetings were begun 
among her own people. Men and women 
were converted, a Slovak Baptist church 
was organized in 1910 with 22 members, 
since increased to 62. The First German 
Church, having become surrounded by 
other nationalities than Germans, was 
compelled to dispose of its property and 
received an offer of $12,000. The little 
Slovak church desired to purchase the 
property, as it was located in the midst of 
a large Slovak population, and exceedingly 
well adapted for mission work among their 
own people. They raised $2,000 among 
their own people, and being assured of 
some assistance by the State Convention 
made the purchase. The German church 
generously made a donation of $2,000 in 
order to help the sister church and the 
house of worship of sacred memories from 
becoming a place for moving-picture shows. 


A New Russian Bible Institute 


A Russian Bible Institute was opened in 
the Second Avenue Church on Jan. 8th. 
The Board consists of Rev. C. A. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Forcign-speaking Work 
of The Home Mission Society, chairman; 
Mr. Parker C. Palmer, treasurer; Dr.G. N. 
Brink, Superintendent of Education of the 
Home Mission Society; Dr. C. H. Sears, 
Superintendent of the Baptist City Mis- 
sion Society; Rev. J]£. Herbert Dutton, 
Assistant Pastor of the Fith Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, and Rev. William Fetler, who 
will act as Dean. He will have the assist- 
ance of two teachers. The course of study 
is planned with the view of general Chris- 
tian education, rather than specific training 
for ‘‘ professional”? missionary service. 
Many of these students have had only the 
rudimentary school advantages. One of 
the young men is the third son of our Rus- 
sian pastor in Buffalo, and is planning to 
devote his life to the Russian work. They 
have to live very close together in these 
quarters, but are willing to do it in order to 
make it possible for every worthy appli- 
cant to find a place. The matron, Miss 
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Evan Yanshefsky, is a woman who out of 
purely missionary devotion has left her 
home in Chicago, and is giving her services 
at a merely nominal salary, in order to help 
these young men prepare for service. 


A Clearing House 

Howe Institute, Memphis, Tennessee, is 
a clearing-house for the social and religious 
work of the Negro people there. It is 
the center of a ten-block social settlement 
district and furnishes a meeting place for 
the workers. The Principal has charge of 
the church opposite the school, and students 
and people work together. The school lays 
much stress upon industrial work. The 
printing department does the school print- 
ing, trains classes in the art of printing, and 
is near enough to the business district to 
command a good per cent of job work. 
The manual training department does the 
repair work of the school and makes addi- 
tions in the way of buildings. The benches 
and cabinets with which the shop is 
equipped were made at the school. The 
dressmaking and millinery departments 
take high rank and are crowded with stu- 
dents. The domestic science department 
is well equipped with the most modern gas 
ranges and hot plates. Its outfit was do- 
nated by the local gas and electric company. 

The fact that 100 boys work in white 
families out of school hours gives oppor- 
tunity to win the friendship of the white 
people of the city. Boys are sent out on 
recommendation with much care as to their 
records. They are urged to be honest, 
polite and faithful. Due notice must be 
given before they leave a family. If they 
fail to do this they find trouble in getting 
another recommendation from the school. 
This co-operation between the school and 
the white people of the city creates a 
healthy sentiment in its favor and has won 
the support of the leading daily papers, 
which give it large advertisement free of 
charge every way. 

Perhaps the most beneficial part of our 
social uplift work has been that done 
among working boys and girls, mostly by 
the organization of various clubs of a social 
and economic nature. Several years ago 
when I came to Memphis, the social activi- 
ties of the majority of the several thousand 
working boys and girls centered around the 
saloon, dance hall, brothel or gambling 
dive. Outside of the church and one or 
two picture shows there was no decent 
place of recreation. We began to organ- 
ize social clubs, meeting wherever we could. 
We also organized groups of boys, who 
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jointly began the purchase of lots; more 
than 28 such groups have been organized 
and they are now paying for $53,480 worth 
of property in small parcels. More than 
180 small savings accounts have been 
started. The settlement house is now the 
social center for these unit groups and a 
higher moral tone is discernable 

Besides this we are making an effort to 
put an energizing social uplift touch to our 
regular church organization. As a result 
of our plan our B. Y. P. U. is makinga 
systematic study of the community and 
family life connected with the church. One 
of the results has been that in one B. Y. 
P. U. it was found that seven out of ten of 
all the children had nothing to do of inter- 
est the entire Sunday afternoon. A 
Children’s Hour— Bible Stories — was 
instituted which relieves many a tired, 
hard-worked mother. Always we are look- 
ing for practical methods of making the 
human being a little happier and a little 
better. We realize that nothing is ideal, 
but we are striving upward. I need not 
tell you that these movements are having 
their effect in inducing similar activities. 
Some time ago the Mayor stated to the 
City Commission that, despite the financial 
depression, the Recreation and Social Sur-* 
vey work must be developed, if for no other 
reason than the amount of good that was 
being done by the colored department; 
and Mr. Settle, the National Secretary of 
the Playground Association, has written 
an article based on the colored work here 
that will appear soon in The Survey. 

Here at Howe we are making an effort 
to instil the practical social uplift spirit in 
every boy. More than a hundred young 
men are having a good influence and help- 
ing by their contact with the white people 
of the South, and they work a part of each 
day in the city. 

Not long ago a white man told me that as 
a result of facts, recently brought to his 
attention, he had planned to build his 
female servants’ quarters with a more 
practical view to their moral well being. 

I certainly hope that the great American 
Baptist Home Mission Society will see its 
way possible to enlarge upon its work at 
Howe. There is no school in the South 
more favorably situated for a great work in 
practical social uplift, which after all is the 
greatest measure of human good. 


Five Polish students from New York are 
being assisted by the Home Mission Society 
in meeting their expenses at the National 
Slavic Baptist Training School in Chicago. 
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‘‘Keep Whiskey Away From Us,’ Indians 
Plead 


A special from Olympia, Wash., Jan. 
29, to the Spokane Chronicle, says a peti- 
tion for the passage of a “ bone dry ” law 
for the protection of Indians, drawn by 
Chief Joseph’s Nez Perces, was presented 
to the State senate today. It is signed by 
Chief Yellow Wolf and eight of his tribes- 
men. ‘The petition follows: 


To the Honorable Legislative Body of the 
State of Washington: Assembled at Olympia, 
Wash., winter of 1916-17. Realizing that the 
present laws intended to regulate the sale of 
intoxicating drinks within the state of Washing- 
ton are not strong enough for the protection of 
our people against the mercenary druggists and 
murdering bootleggers, we, the undersigned 
members of Chief Joseph’s band of Indians, 
assembled in council and for our tribes, implore 
you to enact such legislation and laws as will 
forever stop the introduction of such liquors 
among our dependent tribesmen. We stand 
for the complete suppression of the traffic. 

YeELLow Wo r, Chief, 
Tom Waters, 
WE-UKE-SAN-AT, 
Witte ANDREWS, 
PEO-PEO-KOW-NOT, 
TOMES-SAS-TOK-MIN, 
LirrLe Man Cuier, 
CuHaRLEY CoMEDOowN, 
Rose Busn. 


h 
FIELD NOTES 


Rev. William Keech sends a joyous note, 
saying he is glad to be back at his “ be- 
loved work” in El Salvador after his re- 
freshing vacation in the States. The 
Board has recently acquired new property 
in the capital which will mean much for the 
work. Adan Corea has become pastor of 
the church in San Salvador, thus leaving 
Superintendent Keech free to work in the 
Republic generally. A new worker has 
been appointed for the present in Santa Ana 
with Missionary Todd.. Cabino Tobar 
begins work in Ahuachapan, a city we have 
long tried to enter, Lorenzo Reyes taking 
his place in Sonsonate and Juayua. Super- 
intendent Keech believes great blessings 
are in store for El Salvador. 


Rev. E. M. Stedman reports that among 
twice-born men in recent evangelistic work 
in Montana was a man who was under a 
$2,000 bond for “ boot-legging”’; an old 
cowboy who had spent $1,800 in three days, 
drinking and gambling; a man who had 
made $1,600 in one night; a strong opposer 
of religion who would not allow a minister to 
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enter his house; a man who held out against 
God till the baptismal service, when all at 
once he exclaimed, “‘ I want to quit my sins, 
accept Christ, and be baptized.” 


Work among the Japanese in the Western 
Washington Baptist Convention is prose- 
cuted with much success by Pastor Okazaki 
and Colporter Nutahara. Several hun- 
dred have made a profession of faith in 
Christ. The customary caution in receiv- 
ing members into the church has, however, 
prevented many of these from _ being 
accepted without further instruction. 


Having enjoyed the help of Rev. D. L. 
Schultz in an evangelistic meeting for ten 
days, the Twolick Baptist Church of Dix- 
onville, Pennsylvania, voted unanimously 
to express to the Home Mission Society 
approval of his work in that place. The 
laboring men in general and the miners in 
particular were deeply impressed with his 
talks to them, and made more friendly 
towards the church. There were several 
definite decisions for Christ. 


Rev. D. Ruiz writes of the work of the 
First Baptist Church of San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico, that it was organized eleven years 
ago and the “ brethren gained 65 members, 
39 of them being removed and 26 remain- 
ing faithfully.” He reports 32 additions, 
23 by baptism, and seven candidates are 
awaiting baptism. He says the needs of 
the field are very great, and never has the 
opportunity in Mexico been as favorable to 
the preaching of the gospel as now in this 
hour of national adjustments and internal 
turmoil. The government is not hostile to 
missionary work and the only adversary 
is the priest. Several Protestants and even 
Protestant ministers are being elected to the 
National Congress all over Mexico. More 
workers are needed and more money. 


Rev. D. P. Gaines of Holdrege, Neb., 
suggested to his brethren to plant a field of 
potatoes, with the understanding that the 
crop should go to reduce the mortgage 
indebtedness of the church to the Home 
Mission Society. The crop of potatoes 
proved very large; and about $900 was 
realized from their sale. Pastor Gaines 
has given a very happy suggestion for co- 
operative church farming to remove church 
indebtedness. 


One great problem is selecting and train- 
ing an efficient leadership for our foreign- 
speaking work. There is a training school 
for Hungarians, one for Poles, Bohemians, 
Slovaks and Russians. Such a school is 
greatly needed for the Rumanians. 
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The Three Flags 


Among the converts in our San Diego 
Mission last year was a refugee general, a 
man of intellectual force and strong per- 
sonality. His testimony at the Southern 
California convention was dramatic. In 
thrilling manner he pulled from his pocket 
a pennant with a cross upon it, and waving 
it above his head said that he would fight 
under that banner. He then brought a 
beautiful American flag from his pocket 
and displayed it as the symbol of liberty 
which had enabled him to find Christ. 
Finally he drew forth a Mexican flag wth 
its green, white and red, surmounted with 
the Mexican eagle, and passionately pro- 
claimed his desire for the salvation of his 
country. 

We now have five well-established mis- 
sionary enterprises among the Mexicans in 
Southern California. Much credit is due 
to the persistence of Mr. and Mrs. Troyer 
for their leadership in the work and the 
wise superintendency of Dr. Watson, Secre- 
tary of the Convention. 


An Indian Association 


Mrs. H. H. Clouse, one of our mission- 
aries to the Kiowa Indians in Oklahoma, 
tells of an Indian Association held with the 
Kingfisher Church over 100 miles east of 
their station at Rainy Mountain. She 
relates how their party went in a home mis- 
sion automobile and after traveling some 
distance realized that a hard wind and rain 
storm was about to overtake them. They 
therefore put into the Darlington Govern- 
ment School near Concho, about 18 miles 
from Fighting Bull’s Claim, where the 
Association was held. This school is beau- 
tifully located, with plenty of shade and 
water. The party was cordially received 
by the girls’ matron, who has held that posi- 
tion for 23 years in this school. Two Kiowa 
families in their automobiles accompanied 
Mrs. Clouse and her party, and these were 
entertained in an Indian home near by. 
The journey was finished early the next 
morning. 

When they reached Fighting Bull’s 
Claim they found that the new Three Hun- 
dred Dollar Association Tent had been put 
up, but the wind had blown it down, so that 
the work had to be done all over again. 
Notwithstanding the bad condition of the 
roads they had good attendance and good 
meetings. On Sunday there were nearly 40 
baptisms, mostly from the Cheyennes and 
Arapahos, the tribes living nearest. Of 
the entire number present at the meetings 
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the only unconverted were these Com 
anches and five Kiowas. 


The First Baptist Church of Wichita, 
Kansas, has a “ Tithing Band ” of nearly 
200 members. Stewardship is construc- 
tively presented to the membership in 
many ways. 


School Notes 


A graduate of Spelman now teaching in 
Rome, Ga.. writes back to the school, “ I 
have reached the conclusion that life is 
really worth living, now that I find I can 
really do something for the Master and for 
my people.” 


Principal M. W. Reddick of Americus 
Institute, Ga., has completed the raising of 
the fund of more than $5,000, which secures 
for his school a grant of $5,000 from the 
General Education Board. 


President Booker, of Arkansas Baptist 
College, in an educational rally at the 
meeting of the Colored State Baptist Con- 
vention of Arkansas, raised more than 


$6,000 in cash for his school. 


President Pollard of Seima University, 
during August, September and October last, _ 
conducted a campaign for raising $5,000 © 
among the Negroes of the State for his 
School, and on December Ist he had all but 
$300 of the amount in hand, insuring the 
entire success of the effort. 


The students and faculty of Roger Wil- 
liams University at Nashville, Tenn., have 
arranged fer a grand rally to be held on the 
third Sunday of March for the raising of 
$2,500 for current expenses. Last year 
they raised $1,500 in a general rally. This 
year they say they will get $2,500. 


Forward March in Nebraska 
Dr. F. A. Agar will hold a Church Effici- 


ency Conference in every association in 
Nebraska except one, the dates being as 
follows: 
Wednesday, March 14— Tecumseh. 
Thursday, March 15 — Fairbury. 
Friday, March 16 — Columbus. 
_ Saturday, March 17 — Blair. 
Sunday, March 18 — Omaha. 
Monday, March 19 — Norfolk. 
Tuesday, March 20 — Gothenburg. 
Wednesday, March 21 — Alliance. 
Thursday, March 22 — Mason City. 
Friday, March 23 — Hastings. 
Saturday, March 24 — Oxford. 
Sunday, March 25 — Lincoln. 
Monday, March 26 — Nebraska City. 
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Chapel Car Work in Nebraska 
Arthur V. Allen of “ Evangel ” 


Rev. 
reports: Recently the Chapel Car Evan- 
gel and its missionaries came into Col- 


umbus, Nebraska. The Baptist church 
here has been closed for seven years 


except for a period of six months when. 


it was supplied by an old gentleman from 
a nearby town. For two years no ser- 
vices have been held. The property had 
naturally fallen into considerable decay, 
the roof had leaked, plaster ceiling fallen, 
the windows were broken and the walks 
overgrown with sod so heavy it was ac- 
tually a surprise to find a walk beneath. 

No one knew of the coming of the car. 
The missionaries did not know the name 
of even one person when they arrived a 
short time ago. But what tale do we tell 
of the present. 

We held a fellowship supper given by 
the ladies of the church, and 78 persons 
sat at the tables. And they were all 
Baptists or at least interested in the prog- 
ress of the church. Nor did they eat in 
that dilapidated church building. In the 
month the church was reorganized, a new 
shingle roof put on the building, a new 
tin roof on the tower and kitchen addi- 
tion, all broken window-panes were 
replaced, the old ceiling was torn out and 
replaced by a matched lumber ceiling; 
the eight unsightly cords dangling from 
ceiling with unshaded bulbs to light the 
church and blind the worshiper were 
banished and in place are beautiful brass 
fixtures and fine white shades and five 
hundred, watt lights; the new ceiling 
stained and varnished to match the other 
wood work; all the wood work revar- 
nished, and the carpet cleaned and re- 
placed and turned so it looks like new. 
In fact, we sat and ate in what seemed 
like a new edifice. and when the ladies 
get the new paper on the walls every- 
thing in the interior will be new. The 
cost for material for the improvements 
has been about $160, and all the labor 
has been given free and every cent raised 
by the missionary and paid. As the 
result of laboring with the others on the 
building, two presented themselves for 
baptism. 


The first Sunday eight attended the 
first service. Since going to the church 
three weeks ago the smallest attendance 
at any service has been 36, a cold stormy 
Sunday morning. The evening congre- 
gation has varied from 65 to 100. The 
prayer service on Thursday evening, has 
had an attendance as high as 40 and last 
Sunday morning over twenty-five men 
were out. Truly we are having victory. 
A short time ago the church was closed. 
Now people are opening their eyes and 
asking what has struck the Baptists. 
We have a mission and a message, and 
what is happening here can happen else- 
where if the missionaries are but sent. 


Church Building at Belt 


Rev. F. I. Blanchard, of Chapel Car 
Emmanuel says: It may interest you to 
know more in detail about our work in 
Belt. Belt is a mining town of 1,000 
people, and when we arrived there we 
found the work anything but encourag- 
ing. A Baptist church was there, but 
no school, no prayer meetings, no service 
except when some one came now and then 
fora Sunday. I was directed to the lead- 
ing worker of the church and she said noth- 
ing could be done and she would do noth- 
ing but attend the meetings. At our 
first meeting on Sunday morning, which 
was in the church, we had a congrega- 
tion of one, and when over a week after 
I gave the first invitation, only one mem- 
ber arose claiming to be a Christian. But 
the hand of God was in it all deeper than 
any of us realized. People said they 
could do nothing without a minister and 
they could not support a minister; but I 
had been there only a few days when I 
was told of a young man by the name of 
Crow, just graduated at Kalamazoo, the 
same college I graduated from, who had 
arrived in town with a talented young 
bride and was going to teach school ten 
miles out in the country. He had also 
studied somewhat for the Baptist min- 
istry while attending college, and was 
willing to become pastor of the church, 
giving them Saturday and Sunday. I 
sent for him and he came the same Sun- 
day Mr. Cross (State Superintendent) 

















arrived. Neither knew of the other’s 
coming, and between them and the 
church he was hired and is now pastor. 
I raised the money for his salary before 
I left, and that among the members of 
the church and congregation only. Mean- 
while we started a live Baptist Junior 
Union of 34 members, the only Junior 
society in town. A Sunday-school was 
organized, and when appeal was made for 
teachers seven volunteered. The mem- 
bers came back to Christ and church. 
Four more were taken into the church, 
two by baptism and two restored. Three 
more promised immediately to send for 
their church letters. The pastor said he 
expected to organize a B. Y. P. U. on 
the next Sunday. There was then no 
young people’s society in the town; and 
now, so far as I can see, it is the livest 
and most promising church in town. We 
were there one month. 


Up-to-Date Sunday-School Work Among 
Negroes 

Dr. S. N. Vass, Superintendent for Work 
among Negroes, says: 

A number of the schools have adopted 
the standard of efficiency of our Northern 
Baptist Convention and are slowly working 
up to it, but the progress is slow, and 
numbers and collections are the chief aim. 
It is hard to impress the duty of teacher- 
training. Many classes are organized, but 
few finish the course of study. I suppose 
Texas easily leads under the superintend- 
ence of Dr. D. A. Scott, under joint ap- 
pointment of the State Sunday-School 
Convention and the Publication Society. 
He has succeeded in arousing the state 
through the convention, and I suppose that 
plan offers the largest hope along de- 
nominational lines, but state organizations 
are slow to take hold. There a certain 
portion of the session is set aside for 
graduating exercises, when addresses are 
made, colors displayed, yells given, and 
everything possible done to arouse en- 
thusiasm, and the effort is not in vain. 

I suppose the local interdenominational 
permanent institute on the Des Moines 
plan after all may solve the problem among 
Negroes, for the different denominations 
will furnish more enthusiasm and progres- 
sive workers than our own alone and this 
influence will be felt in our own schools. 
This plan is superior for our purposes to 
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that of the International Sunday-School 
Association, for the reason that the Negro 
field is already thoroughly organized in a 
general way, and new organizations are 
not welcomed. Recently I have launched 
at Raleigh, N. C., such an institute under 
favorable auspices. Moreover, the plan 
is very far reaching and thorough, and is 
fully laid down in book form. 

The Publication Society is still leading 
such up-to-date work among Negroes. 
As in former years hundreds of Negro 
leaders first learned to read and write in 
the Sunday-schools organized by the 
Society, so now still other hundreds will 
never improve their education unless they 
can be reached and interested in this 
teacher-training work. Slow and steady 
progress is being made along other lines 
as well, and the outlook is hopeful. 


(Dr. Vass has been kept on the field for 
twenty-four years, and his people have 
shown their appreciation of his Bible 
Institutes, lectures and other work by 
paying his traveling expenses— the So- 
ciety paying his salary and office expenses. 
He has the highest testimonials to his 
proficiency from the National Baptist and 
Lott Carey Conventions and other bodies. 
A report of the Alabama Baptist State 
Sunday-School Convention says: “ He is 
like a ball of thread that continues to 
unravel. He captured the convention 
with his Bible lectures, which were so 
interesting that the delegates forgot about 
their dinner.”’) 


Colportage in New England 


‘‘Our name is Slater and we live near 
the Connecticut and Rhode Island line. 
Yesterday we were pleasantly surprised 
to have a Colportage Wagon stop at our 
door. In the course of the call they 
showed the picture of their family. We 
asked if we might write to you, so we will 
try to pass on to you our appreciation of 
the good words about Jesus, the singing, 
the prayers and the opportunity to pur- 
chase Christian literature. Today we 
try to pray for the same in its journeyings. 
With kindly wishes.” 


Remember the Annual Meeting of the Soci- 
ety at Cleveland in May, and plan to attend. 
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Some Pertinent Answers by Secretary Agar 


What should be done with the church officer 
who is loud in prayer and testimony but i in 
spite of wealth is quite negligent about giving 
money to God for Kingdom purposes or local 
church expenses? 


Read Matthew 15 : 8. 

Such an individual is not prepared to fill any 
office in the church. He is making a profes- 
sion with his lips and denying it with his life 
and substance. Two upstanding spiritually- 
minded men, after adequate prayer, should 
visit him and set before him the duty of 
stewardship as set forth in the Word and 
covenant. Persistent refusal to comply 
with God’s requirements should lead to his 
retirement from office, and when every effort 
has failed to produce the needed change in his 
conduct he should be disciplined by the 
church. The church can no longer afford 
to have blind leaders of the blind. 


Is it worth while to visit all the members of 
the church every year and ask them for a 
pledge? We know them all and they know 
the needs of the church. 


By all means every member should be 
visited every year and be asked to face the 
obligations of stewardship and _ produce 
a pledge based upon his God-given pros- 
perity. The circumstances of people con- 
stantly change. Prosperity may have 
come. Adversity might silently have touched 
a life. Periodically, and the period should 
be yearly, every member should be given a 
chance to scale up or down his measure of 
stewardship in the light of present pros- 
perity. 

Did you ever know a mercantile concern to 
take their traveling salesmen off the road 
because their customers were known to 
them and they had orders in hand from 
these customers? Cultivation is necessary 
in business and also in the church life. 
Sometimes the more you think you know 
about a person the more you really need to 
know him. 


What shall be done with a church member 
who persistently pledges but never pays his 
pledge despite the fact that he and his 
family live in comfort and plenty? 

This question is often asked by a church 
treasurer or a member of the finance com- 
mittee. The member is dishonest. The 


church of Jesus Christ cannot afford to con- 
done dishonesty. These cases have been dealt 
with in the following way : 


two men of ir- 


reproachable character have been interested 
in the member, have made him a subject of 
intercessory prayer. Then at an opportune 
time they have interviewed him, made plain 
what has been his practice, and then have 
sought for an honest compliance with the 
requirements of God and the pledge made. 
Refusal to respond is followed by discipline. 
Is not this a question about a sin that 
closely resembles what brought a swift and 
sad end to Ananias and Sapphira? 


What is now being done to follow up those 
who make pledges? How can the pledger 
be kept ste as to the status of his 
pledge? 

Quite often after an every-member canvass 
has been made the team that secured a 
pledge are asked to interest themselves in the 
pledgers. If payments are not maintained 
with some regularity a kindly ministry is in- 
augurated to keep the delinquent one in the 
life of the church. Quite often the secret of 
non-payment is a lack of spiritual life. Or 
misfortune may have come. There is a 
brotherly duty in such cases. Love is the 
great cure quite often. 

Many churches now send a quarterly state- 
ment to all subscribers. Others send a 
statement only to those who are delinquent. 
Some churches print on the calendar once a 
quarter thenumbe. f the subscriber’s bunch 
of envelopes, and then put opposite the num- 
ber how much that member is behind in his 
pledge. 

More and more, church officers are learning 
that such questions are often not primarily 
money difficulties but in reality are revela- 
tions of spiritual needs which only the fellow- 
ship life of the church can adequately con- 
quer through a loving ministry. 


What can the Aid Society do to help achieve 
the Five Year Program? 


The Aid Society is part of the whole church. 
The women are a most competent and ener- 
getic part. As such, they can invest their 
ability and energy in an effort to raise the 
standard of life and the accomplishments of 
the whole body. The Aid Society as a de- 
partment in itself can become a potent fac- 
tor along personal evangelistic lines. Here- 
tofore the Aid Society has not’ been em- 
phasized as a spiritual force in the church. 
If it will aim to become so it can vastly help 
achieve items 1, 2, and 5. The goals can 
only be wisely achieved when spiritual power 
is the real cause of the achievement. 
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No. 2. Baptist Denominational Publications 


Each of the above pictures represents some 
Baptist denominational publication in the terri- 
tory of the Northern Baptist Convention. Can 
you guess what those publications are? 


For a correct set of answers and the best 
article, not exceeding 150 words in length 
regarding the importance of the denominational 
paper, Missions will give a first prize con- 
sisting of a missionary library of five books. 
For the second and third best articles with a 
correct set of answers, Missions will give a 
year’s subscription to the magazine. All letters 
containing answers and articles must be mailed 
not later than March 25 to be eligible. Address 
“Missions Puzzle Page,” 700 Ford Building, 


Boston, Mass. The correct answers will be 
printed in the April number and the announce- 
ment of prize winners will be published in the 
May number, 

The following are the answers to the puzzles 
appearing in the February number: 


1. Japan 4. Burma 
2. West China 5. El Salvador 
3. Cuba 6. Congo 


At the end of the year Missions will offer a 
prize of $10 in gold to the person who has cor- 
rectly answered all the puzzles printed during the 
year and has written the best article, not exceed- 
ing 300 words in length, upon a subject to be 
announced later. 
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Joy at Rainy Mountain Mission 


HRISTMAS week to the Kiowa Indian 
is the best week in all the year. The 
Christmas of the Christian Kiowa is not 
simply materialistic selfishness, but the 
spiritual has a prominent part, for this is 
his Lord’s birthday and a week in which 
there is special effort made to save his 
people. In these days there is much con- 
versation in his tent home about the Jesus 
Road, and earnest prayer is made for the 
salvation of the lost. What special revival 
effort is in our white churches, Christmas 
week is among the Indians. 

The Indian takes advantage of the 
weather; when the sun is bright and the 
ground dry, the tents are erected, wood and 
feed are brought to the mission some days 
before the meetings begin. To camp in 
rain or snow is not pleasant. This time a 
slight snow fell on Thursday night in 
company with a cold north wind. Aside 
from this the weather was very fine. On 
the compound there were thirty-five tents 
and one tepee. Our family was unusually 
large. There was a tree at Rainy Moun- 
tain School Friday evening. On Saturday 
morning, the parents in this camp brought 
home their children, Then our white tent 
village was filled with the music of delighted 
childhood. We have no power over 
** loaves and fishes ” to feed the multitude; 
but on the last Christmas seven beeves 
were promised and our committee of five 
strong men to butcher were faithful to 
their trust and none went hungry. The 
question of a tree gave some thoughts of 
solicitation, as no tree was promised; but 
our committee of strong young men jour- 
neyed twenty miles to an Indian claim, the 
owner giving them a beautiful young cedar, 
the top of which reached the ceiling. It 
was a thing of beauty before the fruit was 
tied on. 

Mission work is not all smooth sailing. It 
is strange that things will give out and 
break, just when you need them most. 
Here there were many horses to water and 
the gasoline engine used to fill the tank 
sprung a leak so the water flowed into the 
piston chamber. All the water had to be 


pumped by hand and we were unable to 
fill the baptistry. There were no com- 
plaints and each one pumped by hand for 


his own stock. The dinner on Christmas 
was all that could be desired. The eating 
house and tables were beautifully decor- 
ated, food abundant. The merchant at the 
trading post gave a generous supply of 
candies. ‘There were many dinners in the 
tents. The young people took charge of 
erecting the tree and fastening on its fruit. 
They spent the larger part of the day in 
marking presents and hanging them on the 
tree. Some Indians are slow in getting to 
church but never behind on Christmas 
night. The house was full at six, with 
most of the men on the outside. We sing 
an Indian hymn, have prayer, another 
hymn is sung, and then the money pledged 
last Christmas is paid, pledges for the new 
church and for missions for the coming 
year are made, then comes the giving out 
of nearly 400 bags of candy, popcorn and 
nuts. A young man who is chief of the 
tree assigns his men to positions in differ- 
ent parts of the house. A present is taken 
from the tree, an intelligent schoolboy reads 
the name, hands it to Deacon Saingko, 
and in Kiowa he calls it out loudly and 
helpers hand it to the person. If there is a 
joke with the present it is explained. There 
are many of these. We are four hours in 
distributing the presents, five hours in all. 
A happy people sleep that night. The 
next morning the church is cleaned and put 
in order by a committee. By the after- 
noon our white city has faded away. And 
each one says “ Christmas is all good,” 
and soitis. They have given well, $201.94 
to the new church, and $24 for missions. 

They pledged for 1917 as follows: For 
new church $281 and $45 for missions. 
Many are hoping, praying and working 
that next Christmas they may be in their 
new church, large enough to admit all to its 
warmth and cheer. 

The climax of the evening’s joy was 
when the pastor announced to the people 
that Bro. Weeks’ church in St. Paul, Minn., 
would give eight windows, costing $25 
each, and that a generous lady in the East 
had offered to give to the Kiowas at Rainy 
Mountain $300 towards their new house of 
worship. There was clapping of hands 
and numerous “ aho, aho,” from all parts 
of the house. 














The Dawn of a New Era 


The war will be over some time. Let 
us hope it will be some time soon. Then 
will begin the period of reconstruction, a 
time so fruitful for good or for ill that we 
cannot overstate its importance. Let us 
get men everywhere to study the problems 
involved. 

There has just been issued by the World 
Alliance for Promoting International 
Friendship through the Churches a four 
weeks’ study in the outline of a world 
constructive statesmanship entitled “A 
New Era in Human History.” Can you 
not introduce this for four sessions into 
your Brotherhood or men’s Bible class? 
The four topics are: 


The Dawn of a New Era in Human 
History. 

Fundamental Principles of the New Era. 

The Practical Program of the New Era. 

America’s Opportunity and Duty in 
Bringing in the New Era. 


There are suggestive Scripture readings 
accompanying each study giving the great 
principles of the kingdom of God out of 
which these lessons grow, so that they are 
altogether suitable for a Bible class. 
Copies may be obtained at five cents each; 
in quantities, $4 per 100. The Social 
Service Commission of the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention and the Department of 
Missionary Education unite in recom- 
mending these studies. They may be 
secured from either of the addresses below, 
or from Dr, Sidney L. Gulick, 105 East 
22nd Street, New York City. 


SAMUEL ZANE BatTEN, Secretary for 
Social Service and Brotherhood, 1701 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. 


Joun M. Moores, Secretary for Mission- 
ary Education, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York. 


Words Frequently Misspelled 


Per-ma-nent, not perme-nant. 

Occasionally, not occassionally or ocas- 
sionally. 

Recrimination, not recrimmination. 

Certificate, not cirtificate, or certifecate. 

Denomination, not denomanation. 


These were all received in one day’s corre- 
spondence. 
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Correspondence 





PERE FEET Po: 








Bible Study . 


“Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth 
not be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
2 Timothy, 2:15 





word of truth. ’’ 


Correspondence Study 

Has Been Demonstra- 

ted as a Most Efficient 
Educational Method 


The Moody Bible 
Institute has a fully 
equippeddepartment 
exclusively devoted 
to teaching by cor- 
respondence. 


Our aimisforcareful 
business administra- 
tion, most efficient 
teaching and courte- 
ous attentionto allin- 
quirers and students. 


Our courses are 
thoroughly tested 
and increasingly 
popular. Notwith- 
standing the world war, 
which has affected our 
work in many parts of the 
world, theabsorption of the 
people in the prosperous 
business conditions in our 
country, and the opposi- 
tion of destructive criti- 


cism, large gains were made last year over 
Our courses will 


any previous year. 
satisfy your needs. 


Write For Full Particulars to 


The Moody Bible Institute 
153-163 Institute Place, Dept. R-3, Chicago, Ill. 
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We Offer These 
Eight Courses 


Synthetic Bible Study 
—a tascinatingstudy 
of the contents of thé 
whole Bible, ‘‘really 
in a class by itself.’’ 


Practical Christian 
Work 
—for soul winners 
and workers in ex- 
ceptional forms of 
Christian service, 


Bible Doctrine 
—a biblical! coursein 
the great doctrine of 
the Christian faith. 


Bible ChapterSummary 
—a unique methodof 
becoming acquain- 
ted with every chap- 
terin the Bible. 


Introductory Bible 
Course 
—true to its name. 


Evangelism 
—nothing in modern 
evangelism over- 
looked, 


Christian Evidences 
—an old subject 
brought up to date. 


THE SCOFIELD 

BIBLE CORRE- 

SPONDENCE COURSE 
—scholarly, com- 
prehensive, tested 
for a quarter of a 
century, and taken 
already by ten thou- 
sand students,is still 
presented as the 
most comprehensive 
course in Bible study 
ever offered by vor- 
respondence, 
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